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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Homeless Man Defends Himself in Court, Wins 


Crucial Ruling Against Santa Cruz SI 


For more than a decade, 
| the poor have suffered a 
srim procession of arrests 
and fines for “sleep crimes” 
in Santa Cruz. Basically it 
consists of kicking people 
when they’re down. 


by Linda Ellen Lemaster 


raig Canada, a homeless and 
disabled man, left Judge Denine 


Guy’s courtroom in Santa Cruz - 


on July 6, 2007, with four fewer 
criminal sleeping tickets. Canada present- 
ed a complex defense, though he is not an 
_ attorney, compelling Judge Guy to dis- 
miss those particular charges by four dif- 
ferent police officers, who cited him for 
the “crime” of sleeping in public, illegal 
within the City of Santa Cruz under 


Municipal Code 6.36.010. 
That sums up the news, but doesn’t 
begin to tell the story about this man’s 


“David versus Goliath” accomplishment in 
court. I attended defendant Canada’s trial 
nd ultimately was questioned as an “expert 
vanes about the extent of unavailable 
shelter and unmet critical needs for home- 
less people in Santa Cruz County. 
My testimony flowed from Canada’s 
decision — requiring the judge’s approval 
— to present the “necessity defense,” a 


Homeless 
Evictions 
Heat up 

in Fresno 


by Mike Rhodes 


he City of Fresno evicted a 

group of homeless people that 

lived in the shade of an overpass 

on July 5. The location of the 
encampment, on Santa Fe Street south of 
Ventura in downtown Fresno, is signifi- 
cant because of the heat. With tempera- 
tures going up above 100 degrees, City of 
Fresno crews were busy pushing homeless 
people from a shady overpass. 

For the homeless people who lived 
under the overpass, the shade made life a 
little more bearable in the sweltering heat. 

Fresno officials call this mass eviction 
a “clean up.” About one month ago, the 
California Highway Patrol and Caltrans 
forced about 50 homeless people from 
another shady encampment. The problem, 
according to a number of homeless people 
in Fresno I have spoken with, is that there 
is no place for them to go. 


During a heat wave, City of Fresno crews evicted homeless people from a shady overpass. There is no safe place 
for more than 8,000 homeless people to go, and the mayor has reneged on a promise to provide them with a refuge. 


Cynthia Greene is one of the homeless 
people evicted from the Caltrans property 
last month. A fence is now up at that loca- 
tion. She moved her tent to G Street and 
California, a spot that has no shade. Cynthia 


Activists have fought the Santa Cruz “Sleep-Crime” laws for years. Now, a home- 
less man who represented himself has won a crucial court victory over these laws. 


says, “It got so hot in my tent yesterday that 
even the flies weren’t moving.” 

Fresno Mayor Alan Autry promised to 
establish a “free zone” for homeless peo- 
ple where they could live without fear of 


eeping Ban 


not-so-simple presentation that was cru- 
cial in overturning his sleep crime tickets. 

The woman judge called me a “good 
expert” for my testimony about how little 
is known, or nailed down into viable and 
fair procedures, about helping homeless 
people survive, and about how few are ever 
able to get any help at all. Sure I have cre- 
dentials behind this status, yet once in the 
“hot seat” of that adversarial stage in the 
California Superior Court, | felt rather like 
a tiny worm about to get crushed by a pon- 
derous institutional system hungry as a 
spring robin. 

My adventure with this legal situation 
began when I called local civil rights attor- 
ney Kate Wells and she surprised me by 
saying, “Craig Canada plans to use the 
necessity defense.” This meant he would be 
asserting that there is a higher law than the 
Santa Cruz ordinance that bans sleeping, 
camping and covering up. It meant Canada 
would have to confess guilt to the crime of 
public criminal sleeping before he’d be 
allowed to mount his necessity defense. 

So I had to attend his trial, recalling 
from personal experience that there’s 
barely anything more demoralizing than 
an empty courtroom when one is attempt- 
ing to plant new seeds in harsh ground 
under the scrutiny of the Courts. It didn’t 
seem right to risk leaving a brother alone 
up there with the important work of 
potentially keeping people out of jails for 
committing victimless crimes. Initially I 


See Victory Over Santa Cruz page 12 
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being evicted. That promise was made 
back on April 17, 2007, and he insisted 
that the media hold him accountable to a 
60-day timeline. 


See Homeless Evictions Heat Up page 14 
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Shameful Sweep of Homeless Camps in Concord 


by Susan Prather 


t appears on a Concord overpass: 
“NO CAMPING — FOR EMER- 
GENCY SHELTER CALL 1-800 ...” 
Someone from the Contra Costa 
County Public Works Department, or 
maybe the Public Health Department, 
spray-painted that message on an overpass 
near homeless encampments in Concord. 

A picture of the overpass and the 
spray-painted message accompanied an 
article about the most recent sweep of 
homeless encampments in the Contra 
Costa Times on July 19. It looks good to 
the average citizen; but homeless people 
and their friends and advocates know the 
cruel joke: If you call the number, you 
will not find shelter; you will find a wait- 
ing list. 

The Contra Costa County Homeless 
Outreach Team visited the encampments to 
offer help. Then, in what has become a typ- 
ical follow-up, a few days later the encamp- 
ments were swept and everyone lost all of 
their belongings, including sleeping bags, 
tents, medication, and precious mementos 
of a different life and time. 

Cynthia Belon, Director of Homeless 
Services for Contra Costa County, was 
quoted in the Contra Costa Times article 
on July 19 about the sweep: “If they 
receive advance warning, homeless out- 
reach workers visit camps several days 
before they are emptied to warn residents 
and offer them beds in county shelters.” 

Even when the emergency shelters have 
a waiting list, the county will find room for 
displaced camp residents who want a bed, 
she said. “I’ve never heard of them not” 
getting shelter, said Belon. When camps are 
cleared, the county’s policy is to store per- 
sonal belongings such as sleeping bags for 
several weeks in case someone comes to 
retrieve them, said Belon. 

Once again, Contra Costa County and 
Cynthia Belon lied to the press and to the 
public about what happens when an 
encampment is shut down. Few, if any, 
receive shelter. There are no beds avail- 
able and there is a waiting list. 

Of course, the waiting list might or 
might not exist. When I have called to ask 
how many people are on the waiting list, I 
am told, “There is no waiting list, and peo- 
ple are told to call back.”” When people I am 
helping call, they are told they will be 
placed on a waiting list and to call back. It 
seems there is a waiting list, unless you ask 
for the number of people on it. 

After the massive sweep of homeless 
encampments in the winter of 2005, many 
of the police agencies involved called to tell 
me they were sorry they participated. They 
had no idea that the county would not pro- 
vide shelter for those forced to move. The 
police believed the County party-line (initi- 
ated by Belon) that the people they “swept” 
would receive help and shelter. 

It was shameful then, and now it has 
happened again. This time the sweep of 
the encampments was done by the Contra 
Costa County Public Works Department. 
As far as I can tell, no police agencies 
were involved. 

As far as storing the belongings of peo- 
ple, the Public Works Department might 
haul the items away, but they do not store 
them in any way that allows people to 
find and collect their personal items. 

The belongings in the last sweep were 
not stored properly. They were taken to a 
county storage/maintenance yard, “stored” 
in a heap on a pallet, and left in the rain 
without cover. It was not possible to find 
any One person’s property because it was 
one big mess. Many people lost prescrip- 
tion medications, which are difficult to 
have refilled when lost. 

According to the people who were 
forced to move in this most recent sweep, 


After a homeless encampment is hit by a sweep and demolished, 
the long exile begins — a forced march to nowhere. 


(cart) Painting by 
Jonathan Burstein 


The Contra Costa County Homeless Outreach Team visited 
the encampments to offer help. Then, in what has become a 
typical follow-up, the camps were swept and everyone lost all 
of their belongings, including sleeping bags, medication, 
tents, and precious mementos of a different life and time. 


their belongings were loaded onto a large 
truck and hauled away. 

According to the above-referenced arti- 
cle in the Contra Costa Times, Tony 
Medina, a maintenance supervisor for 
Contra Costa County, said homeless peo- 
ple leaving the camps told workers they 
did not want any of the things remaining, 
so workers threw them away. 

“Stuff that we’ve stored here (at Public 
Works), we’ve never really had anybody 
come to pick it up,” he said. 

After the winter 2005 sweep, my orga- 
nization, Fresh Start in Walnut Creek, set 
up an 800 number and put out flyers 
directing people where to go to claim their 
belongings. I do not know if the County 
provides that information to the people 
affected by the sweep. At that time, sever- 
al people tried to claim their belongings, 
but found it a difficult task to travel to the 
County Maintenance yard and sort 
through the huge, wet, pile in an attempt 
to find their personal items. 

In the Contra Costa Times article, 
Belon stated, “Even when the emergency 
shelters have a waiting list, the county 
will find room for displaced camp resi- 
dents who want a bed.” 

“T’ve never heard of them not” getting 
shelter, said Belon, who receives reports 
after each encampment clearing. 

That statement is blatantly untrue, but 
it sounds good to the public, which is the 


intent. It underscores the misconception 
that beds are available and people refuse 
them. 

In response to my complaint about this 
sweep of the encampments, I received the 
following in an e-mail from Belon, which 
not only contradicts her above statement 
to the press, but also contains several bits 
of conflicting information itself: 

She wrote: “It is the procedure that 
Public Works contacts my office when an 
area iS going to be cleaned up. In this 
case, the concern was for fire danger. The 
outreach teams do go out at least one 
week prior, and anyone who wants shelter 
is given priority to get it... however, in 
this case, no one informed the outreach 
team that they wanted shelter.” 

The key here is that shelter beds are not 
readily available; the people affected by the 
sweep of the encampments are given priori- 
ty to get it. In other words, they are put on a 
waiting list, “with a bullet” to climb to the 
top faster than others on the list. 

Belon further explained, “The outreach 
team met with 10 different people 
throughout the week prior to Public 
Works going in. It is highly probable that 
they did not see everyone that may have 
been staying in those areas; however, 
those that were there declined shelter 
beds, detox beds and/or residential drug 
treatment beds. We all agree that there is 
not enough capacity in the emergency 


Contra Costa County offi- 
cials lied to the press and | 
to the public about what 
happens when an encamp- 
ment is shut down. Few, if 
any, receive shelter. They 
receive only a waiting list. 
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shelters to adequately meet the daily need. 
However, discharges from hospitals and 
encampments that are identified for clean- 
ing, are prioritized for shelter placement 
each day as beds become available.” 

The people declined WAITING 
LISTS, not beds in a shelter, detox facility 
or residential treatment beds. There are 
long waiting lists for all three and they are 
nearly impossible to access in Contra 
Costa County. 

Many Fresh Start participants are on 
those very same waiting lists. Weeks and 
weeks, if not months, drag by as they wait | 
for entry into one of those programs. 

In one instance, a man I know who is 
on the waiting list for a residential treat- 
ment program for alcohol, was told to “try 
and get into detox.” He was desperately 
trying to stop drinking, and in fact, had 
spent several weeks sober; and then was 
told to go to detox. The problem with 
that? He had to drink to get into detox. 

It would be more productive for Belon 
and all Contra Costa County officials to 
state clearly what they can and cannot do 
to help people. They should start by stat- 
ing clearly the actual number of beds and 
the true availability of those beds, not 
only in shelters, but also in detox and resi- 


dential treatment programs. They should 
inform the public about the long waiting 
lists for help, which demonstrate that peo- 


ple do want to help themselves, but the 
help is not readily available. 

Contra Costa County should also take 
responsibility for the lack of services rather 
than having the Director of Homeless 
Services quoted in the newspaper that she 
“has never seen people go without shelter” 
in relation to a sweep. It is an outrageous 
statement and not true. 

In her e-mail to me, Belon stated, “we 
should work productively.” To that end, I 
will continue to productively criticize this 
County and the Public Health Department, 
which is in charge of Homeless Services. 

In the more than 25 years I have been 
an activist and advocate for those among 
the working poor and homeless in Contra 
Costa County, nothing much has changed. 
A few services have been added while 
others have been cut to the bone. The 
“Ten Year Plan to End Homelessness” is 
a dismal failure. 

I will say, however, that the quality of 
the misinformation that comes from the 
Department of Public Health and the 
Department of Employment and Human 
Services, in regards to poverty and home- 
lessness in Contra Costa County, has 
changed. The statements are often so out- 
rageous, I do not know how those in 
charge can say them with a straight face. 

Unfortunately, the public is largely unin- 
formed about the lack of services and the 
shortage of beds and does not recognize the 
misleading information produced about 
homelessness in Contra Costa County. 

It is tragic in that it serves only to fur- 
ther perpetuate the myths and stereotypes 
about poor and homeless individuals “not 
wanting help or shelter.” It is a myth that 
serves the County well because they can 
continue to blame the people they are sup- 
posed to serve, rather than be honest 
about the lack of treatment services and 
shelter beds. 
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Street Spirit Vendors Deserve Respect from the Mayor 


Commentary by Susan Chacin 


To Mayor Tom Bates: 

I was very disappointed to hear some- 
thing you said on the “Sunday” show on 
KPFA on Sunday, July 22. You said that 
when you see a Street Spirit vendor at the 
Berkeley Bowl, you often cut through the 
parking lot to avoid him. You used this 
personal revelation to illustrate that some 
members of the public feel uncomfortable 
around the homeless, and that this dis- 
comfort can hurt business in Berkeley. 

Your personal example followed a 
more vehement statement about the home- 
less, or, you clarified, not so much the 
homeless as mentally ill and drug-addict- 
ed street people who have “incredible 
street behavior.” The host clarified that 
you meant incredibly poor street behavior. 

There were so many insensitivities in 
these few lines that I hesitate to break 
them down at all. But I support Street 
Spirit and buy it whenever I can. 

I want you to acknowledge publicly that 
this publication is part of the solution, not 
part of the problem. | think that any com- 
ment by an elected official that condones 
people avoiding Street Spirit vendors is rep- 
rehensible. This project combines self- 
expression, honorable work, and increased 
resources going toward meeting homeless 
people’s needs. I have found Street Spirit 
vendors hardly ever to be aggressive or 
obnoxious. It is passers-by choice whether 
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lusion with major Berkeley businesses to remove homeless people from public spaces. 
Several days later, Bates appeared on KPFA to condemn Sireet Spirit vendors. 


to purchase the paper or not. 

I submit that your discomfort with the 
homeless, and that of many people in our 
community, stems more from guilt and 
projection than from any bad behavior on 
the part of these citizens. We know that 
“there but for fortune go you or I.” 


We fear the calamity that could pluck 
us from our comfortable, seemingly 
secure lives, and drop us down in front of 
a supermarket, dependent on the generosi- 
ty of strangers. ; 

We wonder if we are doing all we can 
to change the world so that human need 


would come before corporate greed. And 
we imagine the resentment, anger, and 
loathing that we would feel if we were 
ever in their shoes, to see prosperous, 
uncaring neighbors pass by without even 
acknowledging our humanity. It is these 
truths that Street Spirit narrates, and for 
these reasons we should all subscribe. 

But you are correct on one count. 
There are many others who feel as you do. 
I sometimes wish I did not have to inter- 
act with homeless people. But I have 
made a decision. If a homeless man or 
woman can face me and ask for help, I 
owe it to them to give as often as I can. 

I work for a day when homelessness is 
erased. I like living in Berkeley because, 
as you also noted with paternalistic pride, 
we do more “for” the homeless than most 
other cities. But this problem is all of 
ours, not just an issue for people who are 
currently at the forefront of the struggle. 

Until you see yourself in the homeless, 
Street Spirit vendor, and respect him or 
her as doing a necessary job, all of us will 
be poorer, and your efforts to “help” the 
homeless will lack the heart it takes to 
interact with respect and equality. 


Yours in expectation of 
better leadership, 


Susan Chacin 


* This commentary was originally pub- 
lished in the Berkeley Daily Planet. 


Mayor Bates’ Prejudice Against the Poorest Citizens 


Commentary by Lynda Carson 
Open Letter to Berkeley Daily Planet 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for running the deeply 
heartfelt July 24 commentary by Susan 
Chacin in regards to local Street Spirit 
vendors of Berkeley, and Mayor Tom 
Bates’ recent on-air KPFA radio com- 
ments that were casting dirt upon the 
homeless population in Berkeley. 

As I listened to KPFA’s July 22 Sunday 
Salon morning program, I too was hurt by 
the insensitive nature of Mayor Bates’ com- 
ments as he publicly bragged about avoid- 


Homelessness Is 


by Tim Harris, Real Change, Seattle 


ne may visualize the housing mar- 

ket as a huge ladder, where more 

and more people are struggling to 
hold onto fewer rungs. When housing gets 
more expensive, those who have more 
resources but can’t afford to move higher 
begin to occupy the lower rungs. Those 
with the weakest grip fall off. Some land- 
ings are harder than others. 


Market forces do not stand still for the 
Ten Year Plan to End Homelessness. As 
the years go ticking toward the number 
10, it is plain that the goal of 950 new 
and upgraded housing units each year in 
King County, Washington, without any 
real assist from the federal government, 
is somewhat beyond our reach. 

This is a symptom of a larger problem. 

For more than a decade, homeless advo- 
cacy has suffered from a pathetic absence 
of vision. The 20th anniversary of the 
McKinney-Vento Act, the landmark legis- 
lation that provides nearly all federal fund- 
ing for homeless services, offers the per- 
fect occasion to revisit basic assumptions. 

While federal funding for housing has 
been cut by $52 billion since its 1979 
peak, McKinney-Vento funding to miti- 
gate homelessness has never been more 
than $1.5 billion annually. We win minor 
battles while we ignore the larger war. 

But the war doesn’t ignore us. 


ing Street Spirit vendors in Berkeley, so he 
could avoid giving a contribution. 

These rantings sounded more like the 
behavior of Scrooge in the old Dickens’ 
Christmas classic, rather than the mayor 
of a so-called progressive city who should 
inspire us all with good will and deeds. 

Mayor Bates made it clear on KPFA 
that he is no friend of the homeless when 
he implied that the community should not 
assist the poor with monetary contribu- 
tions, even if they are selling Street Spirit. 

Mr. Mayor, please be advised that 
when the community makes contributions 
to Street Spirit vendors for the newspa- 


About Low Wages and High Rents 


The consensus statement released in 
July by national homeless advocates is a 
welcome breath of fresh air. There is 
explicit recognition that McKinney- 
Vento is necessary but not sufficient. 
There is a call for the feds to dramatically 
expand their role in providing housing. 
There is recognition that the attack on 
poor people’s programs must be halted 
and reversed. The civil rights crisis that 
exists for homeless people is named for 
what it is, and there is a call for a wage- 
led strategy to reduce poverty. 

At one time, advocates approached 
homelessness as an extreme symptom of 
the broader issue of poverty. We all 
instinctively know that extreme poverty 
and ridiculous excess do not mix. 
Homelessness in America is a sweeping 
indictment of the federal priorities that 
privilege the rich over the poor. 

But one rarely hears homelessness dis- 
cussed in these terms. Federal funding 
priorities place our focus on the chronic 
homeless: the mentally ill, addicted, and 
alcoholic homeless who, in less enlight- 
ened times, were known as “bums.” In 
other words, it’s not the system that’s 
seen as screwed up. It’s the people. 

Advocates need to stop playing into 
the federally-driven strategy of divide 
and conquer. We must instead look more 
to our natural allies: kids, single parents, 
the elderly, the uninsured, and the dis- 


pers they sell, it is for a noble cause, and 
not something the community should be 
ashamed of or avoid. 

Street Spirit newspapers are expertly 
published on a monthly basis by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC) and its longtime founding editor, 
Terry Messman. Even during troubled 
times, Terry Messman has managed to 
make the newspaper freely available to its 
vendors on a monthly basis, so that they 
have something to sell that is of value to 
the community at large. 

For the asking price of $1 dollar, the 
newspaper offers stability, an income and 


abled. Homelessness is mostly about low 
wages and high rents. It was true three 
decades ago, and it’s true now. 

Our movement has little commitment 
to addressing race and poverty. We act as 
though the prison-industrial complex, 
which is also about structural unemploy- 
ment, doesn’t even exist. The selective 
blindness of most white people in this 
regard is nearly unforgivable. 

Meanwhile, the growth in family 
homelessness is accelerating. The answer 
to this is already starting to emerge from 
Washington. That would be, of course, 
the Ten Year Plan to address family 
homelessness. 

I wish that were a joke. 

Philip Mangano, President Bush’s 
point man on homelessness, likes to 
defend the narrowly focused 10-year plan 
strategies to end homelessness by saying 
the definition of insanity is to keep doing 
the same thing year after year when we 
know it doesn’t work. 

That’s rich. 

Federal policy on homelessness is 
designed to distract, stigmatize, and divide. 
McKinney-Vento funding, in the absence 
of a broader federal anti-poverty and pro- 
housing strategy, just sets us up to fail, and 
10-year plans that narrowly focus on 
chronic homelessness while ignoring the 
structural realities of poverty and inequali- 
ty are cut from the same cloth. 


some meaning to the lives of the homeless 
vendors involved in the program, which is 
much more love than the mayor is offer- 
ing to the homeless lately. 


Street Spirit newspapers go way 
beyond being informative, and are loaded 
with great poetry and artwork by the com- 


munity contributors. Each issue is a col- 
lector’s edition in its own right, and a 
deep reflection of who we are. 

I support the Street Spirit vendor pro- 
gram, and am grateful that many others 
support this community effort to offer the 
homeless a position in our society as our 
friends and neighbors. 


Street Spirit 


Street Spirit is published by American 
Friends Service Committee. The ven- 
dor program is run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 


Editor, Layout, Website: Terry Messman 


Contributors: Claire J. Baker, Renee 
Bown, Jonathan Burstein, Tia Torres 
Cardello, Lynda Carson, Susan Chacin, 
B. Jesse Clarke, Jack D. Forbes, Leonard 
Roy Frank, Kevin Fuggit, Tim Harris, 
Carol Harvey, Art Hazelwood, HUFF, 
Judy Jones, Ben Leet, Linda Ellen 
Lemaster, Dong Lin, Laure McElroy, 
Christa Occhiogrosso, Susan Prather, 
Marcy Rein, Mike Rhodes, Tim 
Rumford, sarahruthvg photos, Holly 
Sklar, Alene Smith, Norman Solomon 


All works copyrighted by the authors. 
The views expressed in Street Spirit arti- 
cles are those of the individual authors 
alone, and not necessarily those of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, poems, photos and art, but can- 
not guarantee they will be published. 
Contact: Terry Messman 

Street Spirit 

1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 
Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
Fax: (510) 238-8088 

E-mail: spirit @ afsc.org 

Web: http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Another World is Possibie 


U.S. Social Forum finds ‘hope in the horizontal’ meeting of equals 


by B. Jesse Clarke 


(USSF) was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, beginning on June 27. 
Organized in response to the 
international gathering known as the World 
Social Forum, the USSF brought together 
more than 10,000 activists from organiza- 
tions across the United States in an experi- 
ment in movement-building and popular 
education unlike any in recent memory. 
Picking up where the anti-globalization 
coalitions of the 1990s left off, the assem- 
bled forces had the sort of momentum that 
was building just before the Seattle protests 
of the WTO in 1999. But today, the politi- 
cal agenda is far broader and the isolation 
by issue is less extreme. 
While still lacking in crucial elements of 
a successful social-change movement 
(including participation from organized 
workers and practicing people of faith), the 
forum drew participation from grassroots 
groups, the nonprofit sector and the rem- 
nant organizations of the 20th century left. 
The people participating were mostly 
under 40, many in their 20s. A substantial 
number were people of color and the con- 
ference had a visible and audible presence 
from the queer and transgendered commu- 
nities. In the only serious political setback 
at the forum, due to logistical and political 
limitations, poor people and the marginal- 
ized of Atlanta had no easy entrance point 
and were at times specifically excluded. 
Despite some flaws, the forum was a 
successful expression of hope and resilience 
organized around the slogan: “Another 


World is Possible; Another U.S. is_ 


Necessary.” Given appropriate nurturance 
and continued perseverance, this assém- 
blage may yet hold the seeds for the devel- 
opment of a new radical movement in the 
United States — but not any time soon. 


LOW POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


The USSF’s aspirations were, from a 
pragmatic political point of view, quite 
minimalist. “More than a networking 
bonanza, more than a reaction to war and 
repression,” the website proclaims, “The 
USSF will provide space to build relation- 
ships, learn from each other’s experiences, 
share our analysis of the problems our com- 
munities face, and bring renewed insight 
and inspiration. It will help develop leader- 
ship and develop consciousness, vision, and 
strategy needed to realize another world.” 
No plans were made to launch a national 
campaign against a corporate target; no 
nascent development emerged of an elec- 
toral party capable of challenging the cur- 
rent party duopoly; no strategy arose for 
economic disruption of key war industries 
as a material contribution to peace. 

Delegates may have come with hopes of 
pushing forward such agendas, and there 
were several national networks that took the 
opportunity to convene meetings at the 
forum; however, no serious attempt was 
made to create a grand coalition. 


WORKSHOP EXTRAVAGANZA 


The forum process was centered on the 
workshop exchange. More than 1000 
workshops were presented, almost all by 
forum registrants who also attended other 
folks’ workshops. Every major theme in 
today’s movements was represented, from 
immigrant rights to gender liberation. 

Trainings were held in media making, 
messaging, organizing basics, economic 
analysis, undoing racism, health care 
access, reparations — the list is exhaus- 
tive. Were this massive horizontal 
exchange of information, strategy and 
skills-training to have been conducted on 
a fee-driven basis, it would have had an 


“he first U.S. Social Forum — 


pes 


- Activists from across the country gather for the opening march at the U.S. Social Forum in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The U.S. Social Forum picked up where the anti-globalization coalitions of the 1990s left 
off. The assembled forces had the sort of momentum that was building just before the 

Seattle protests of the World Trade Organization in 1999. But today, the political agenda 
is far broader and the isolation by issue is less extreme. 


economic value of millions of dollars. ..:. 

I went as part of a delegation from the 
Social Equity Caucus (SEC) of the Bay 
Area, a networking group of nonprofit 
organizations. Fellow delegates typically 
found that the workshops they attended 
were worthwhile. 

SEC delegate Fredricka Bryant, a young 
activist from Richmond, California, felt 
that, “Over all, the USSF youth workshops 
clearly prove that the youth movement is 
growing stronger because of the passionate 
youth activist fight for social justice, envi- 
ronmental justice, reproductive rights, and 
criminal! justice issues.” 

Delegate Diana Abellera, coordinator of 
Oakland-based Urban Habitat’s leadership 
institute, described a successful workshop 
on Black relationships in which “emotions 
flooded the room from both the participants 
and the audience members. Anger, apolo- 
gies, tears and promises to change emerged. 
We could have processed what had just 
occurred for days.” 

While most workshops weren’t centered 
on such an emotional catharsis, all of the 
eight workshops I attended were worth- 
while. From a theater image workshop held 
by a New York City “Theater of the 
Oppressed” group, to a rocking session crit- 
icizing foundation funding of nonprofits, 
my impression from talking with many del- 
egates was that the presentations and dia- 
logues were more often than not hitting the 
mark and making the connections. 

The logistical success of this workshop 
extravaganza was noted by many people, 
and particularly appreciated by those who 
had gone to previous World Social 
Forums where disorganization reigned. 


SOME POLITICAL MISSTEPS 


Nevertheles3, some logistical and polit- 
ical missteps were clearly visible: The 
community-based media justice center 
was turned down in their request to locate 
in a publicly accessible homeless shelter 
in Atlanta; and instead was crammed into 


backstage -dressing. rooms. behind; a 
labyrinth of halls and stairways made 
inaccessible to even the alternative media, 
much less the masses. 

Security screeners kept many poor 
folks and Atlanta residents from coming 
into the civic center. Swank hotels held 
the meetings hostage to erratic elevator 
service and minimal technical support. 
Community venues were often so far off- 
site that only someone with an automobile 
and a local guide could have made it to 
any two workshops in a row. 

But, over all, one result was clear: peo- 
ple learned from one another. That’s signif- 
icant. If they learned anything close to what 
the presenters alleged to have been teach- 
ing, these thousands of young people are in 
an excellent position to return home to their 
own communities with the confidence that 
in hundreds of cities and towns across this 
country, other people like them are strug- 
gling to solve the challenges of winning 
economic and social justice for all. 

And they should have a fistful of busi- 
ness cards, scribbled contact names, e- 
mail addresses and cell phone numbers 
tapped into their mobiles to be able talk to 
those allies when they are ready to launch 
their own national tour. 


TAKING SMALL STEPS FORWARD 


Small groups with local agendas who 
came seeking national allies, visibility and 
connections, staged mini-demonstrations, 
often just through their uniform visual 
presence in printed T-shirts featuring their 
group’s demands. 

Domestic workers managed to pull 
together a national network. Immigrant 
rights groups staged some national press 
conferences and built on their already 
nascent national networks. Climate 
change organizers strengthened their 
training and outreach capacities. Other 
national networks took advantage of the 
occasion to hold training or decision-mak- 
ing meetings of their own. 


I am heartened by the fact that there 
was no false attempt to impose a national 
strategy at this gathering. I am delighted 
that I never heard participation in the 
Democratic Party’s 2008 election cam- 
paign promoted as a central means of win- 
ning social justice. (I do admit I avoided 
anyone who looked like they might say 
that.) I reveled in the absence of celebrity 
speakers and national entertainers that so 
infest the left gatherings in the Bay Area. 

Yet it did seem a sign of our weakness 
that no attempt was made to unify around 
even the most simple steps to end the U.S. 
war, challenge privatization or defend 
immigrant rights. Connie Galambos, the 
SEC delegation coordinator, felt acutely 
the lack of a central organizing thread. For 
her the missing piece was the war. 

She said, “Our issues all converge in 
war, yet I was disappointed to note very 
few folks in Atlanta telling that story. 
[Some] white folks struggled to narrow 
the frame of war to strictly an environ- 
mental issue, simplifying their work by 
not collaborating with the communities of 
color on the front lines abroad and at 
home; simultaneously, shades of brown 
were split up into issue-based sessions on 
how to address the multiple crises we face 
— war not included.” 

PLENARY TELEVISION 

The attempts to “build a movement” 
through the plenary sessions, which were 
promoted as dialogues, fell quickly into a 
rhetorical abyss. An audience of thou- 
sands, shivering in the concert-style, over- 
chilled, air-conditioned hall of the Atlanta 
Civic Center, watched small figures seat- 
ed in the style of television talk shows, 
and perched in front of a huge red back- 
drop, trade speeches and sound bites to 
thunderous and repeated applause. 

The almost pep-rally fervor, followed 
by semi-scripted two-minute soundbites 
from the floor, hardly called for much 


See U.S. Social Forum page /5 
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ee Marcy Rein and Laure McElroy 


uring the U.S. Social Forum 
(USSF) in Atlanta that began 
@ on June 27, San Francisco- 
loot based Poor News Network 
(PNN) ran the oe Newsroom, a 
popular education project that aimed to 
“turn the microphone around.” Poor and 
who are usually 
ather than producers, got 
chance to frame and report stories and 
post them to a blog on the USSF website. 
In the conmnunity newsroom, we begin 
with introductions. We talk about where 
we come from, what privilege and experi- 
ence we bring to the table. We have to 
own the “I” behind the reporting eye. 


nchised people, 


Marcy Rein: I grew up with the privi- 
leges of white skin, economic security and 
an upscale education. Even as a teenager, I 
knew that privilege makes blinders, and I 
itched to know the world beyond my quiet 
comer of upstate New York. I crisscrossed 
the country by bus, and listened to count- 
less strangers’ stories. My first preparation 
for journalism came from “Greyhound U.” 
Journalism is still a road to many worlds for 
me, and now a way of affirming the activist 
work we do. And you have to know how 
hard this is to write, how Laure kept saying, 
“But what about you?” 

Laure McElroy: This is Rew we do it 
at POOR; using the “I,” the first person. 
We centerpiece our own knowledge. We 
choose to use who we are and what we’ ve 
personally experienced as both the key- 
stone narrative for any story we write, as 
well as the Jens through which we inter- 
pret it. We believe that doing this is the 
best way to be honest about where one’s 
point of view is coming from, and that the 
journalistic cult of the third person in this 
country is not objective at all, but rife 
with hidden, mostly privileged, bias. 

We also insist that those who experi- 
ence it must create the news, rather than 
any nonparticipant journalist, however 
formally educated. Those who live the 
stories both interpret the stories and claim 
the byline at POOR. 

Rein: At the June 30 newsroom at the 
U.S. Social Forum, we take our place in a 
large and growing circle of folks sitting 
on the floor and in chairs in a corner of 
the mezzanine of the Atlanta Civic Center 
auditorium. PNN buys pizza for news- 
room participants so people help them- 
selves to fat slices and begin introduc- 
tions, with a subdued din of other conver- 
sations and workshops all round. Global 
Action Project is filming, but they manage 
to be as unobtrusive as you can be when 
you’re running a TV-grade video camera 
and dangling a big fuzzy boom micro- 
phone in front of people. The newsroom 
was supposed to be in the “Ida B. Wells 
Media Justice Center,” where several 
computers were set up. But the Forum 
organizers decided to put the computers in 
the dressing rooms below the stage, ina 
cramped space accessible only by a maze 
of stairs, so we met on the mezzanine. 

McElroy: The Ida B. Wells Media 
Justice Center at the U.S. Social Forum was 
an original proposal authored by POOR. 
Our vision was to create a space for non- 
hierarchical story generation, print, radio or 
blog. The USSF seemed like the perfect 
place to model a set-up for media creation 
that was not elitist and that did not reflect 
mainstream hegemonies with its power 
relationships — such as powerful inter- 
viewer/passive interviewee; the writer-out- 
sider who interprets events, “expert” out- 
siders who provide “facts,” while those 
affected by the events are unheard and rele- 
gated to pictures to give the article “color.” 

Rein: At the newsroom on this day, we 
have the San Francisco Bay Area, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Miami, Nashville, Portland 
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“‘Take Back the City!’ was a battle cry of the opening march at the U.S. Social Forum in Atlanta on June 27. 


and Olympia, Washington, in the house. 
We’re Latino/a, African-American, 
Native American and white and we range 
in age from 20-something to 50-plus. 

With our introductions over, PNN 
Project Director Lisa Gray-Garcia (aka 
Tiny) opens the floor for story ideas. “We 
need to seize the media in a lot of differ- 
ent ways,” she says. “This is the third day 
of the community newsroom and we 
believe the revolution will be televised 
and it will be our TV. Things that happen 
to us or people we know, things we wit- 
ness and deal with, they’re all news. 

“We need to connect the global-local 
poverty dots: poverty, race, disability, 
border fascism, criminalization, youth 
injustice, gentrification, indigenous resis- 


tance and police brutality in Atlanta.” 


McElroy: The National Planning 
Committee knew what we needed because 
we told them, appealing to them in count- 
less e-mails and exhaustive conference 
calls for a space that was accessible to 
everyone, including houseless people and 
physically disabled people. We needed a 
room that was big enough to have our 
Community Newsroom (which is at the 
heart of our process of non-hierarchical 
news making) with the usual suspects of 
big indymedia, the conference-goers, and 
the actual community of Atlanta involved: 
people like the residents of the inner-city 
housing project that is about to be 
destroyed to make way for privatized 
“mixed use” (read: not for the poor) hous- 
ing; people like the houseless folk and 
workers from the Task Force Shelter in 
Midtown Atlanta, which the city is threat- 
ening to close, despite the fact that a dis- 
abled houseless man’recently died from 
what appears to be negligence in the only 
other shelter (which is city-run). 

Rein: Despite the challenges, today the 
newsroom seems to be accomplishing its 
mission. One of the participants from San 
Francisco starts talking about the massive 
redevelopment project on the site of the 
former Hunters Point Naval Shipyard. 
Residents know the site to be heavily con- 
taminated with asbestos and other toxics. 

Redevelopment, gentrification and dis- 
placement have hit several in the circle 
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“Land is the new gold in Miami,” one 
person says. She talks about the project 
that tricked 850 low-income people into 
moving out of their public housing in the 
Liberty City community, and how the 
community organized to get replacement 
housing for them. 
Another notes that New Orleans faced 
the same loss of public housing as Miami 


— before. authorities used Katrina as an 


excuse for mass displacement of poor and 
African-American residents. 

A third talks about Atlanta. “This is the 
number one foreclosure city,” she says. 
“Everyone lives two paychecks away 
from losing their homes.” McMansions 
going up next to small bungalows raise 
the property tax assessments for every- 
thing on the street, and threaten to make 
whole areas unaffordable. 

Loss of public health care also threatens 
many of those present. Atlanta residents 
face the closure of Grady Hospital, the only 
one that treats the uninsured and homeless. 
People in Nashville, New Orleans, New 
York and Philadelphia are in the same boat, 
one man says. In true popular-education 
fashion, people see large social patterns 
emerge from their own lived experiences, 
and they learn by doing. 

Once all the story ideas are on the 
table, Gray-Garcia asks for volunteers 
with more media skills to collaborate with 
participants newer to news production. 

Also in the popular education tradition, 
participants move from understanding to 
action. Gary Spotted Wolf, talking about 
how land theft displaced the indigenous 
people of this country, proposes a symbolic 
action. He wants to buy back the land under 
Atlanta’s huge Fort McPherson for the 
same price the white settlers paid for it: a 
bottle of whiskey. Participants decide to 
hold the closing session of the newsroom 
the next morning at Fort McPherson. 

McElroy: The newsroom didn’t work 
nearly as well as it should have or could 
have. We needed a space big enough for 
the houseless folk who, by city ordinance, 
can be arrested simply for being anywhere 
within a five-block radius of the Civic 
Center, to tell their stories. Sadly, our 
media revolution was not to be, despite 
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the fact that the USSF organizers claimed 
to accept our proposal. 

Rein: Popular education has intrigued 
me for years. It has baffled me too, 
though I have read about it and talked to 
people who do it and tried to adapt its 
methods in my organizing work. After sit- 
ting in the Community Newsroom and 
then talking about this piece with Laure, 
Cheli and Teresa, I got it in a whole new 


_ way. I walked away from our conversa- 


tion with my head exploding. 

“Even the middle class among you are 
not secure,” Laure said in the Welfare 
Queenz performance. Contradictions seep 
into the Forum itself: the Media Justice 


Center sitting down the stairs and around 
the corner, rather than in the Task Force on 
Homelessness. (Organizers were afraid the 
computers would get stolen from the Task 


Force, someone told me. Criminalization of 
poverty and the poor.) Tight security not 
letting people in without their tags; security 
that came down on one of the panelists, 
even. Not letting people in who get the butt 
end of all the troubles we’re talking about 
and haven’t yet started organizing. 

Any effective pop ed project calls out 
social relations. The poverty scholars 
working in the Community Newsroom 
challenge us to think about these. 

McElroy: It is my opinion that what 
went wrong started long before any of us 
grassroots independent media arrived at 
the forum. What went wrong first went 
wrong in the minds of the main organiz- 
ers, the people who told us (and this was 
actually said to us) that maybe we could 
get a space to make our “little” media if 
there was one left, but that the “real” 
media would take place elsewhere. These 
were the people who subsequently told us 
that it was ridiculous to expect Pacifica 
Radio to broadcast out of a homeless shel- 
ter. What was wrong was the idea that 
powerful elites, be they government, fam- 
ily, capitalist or NGO, would willingly 
share power with anyone without a fight. 

Marcy Rein covered the USSF for the 
AFL-CIO and is a communication specialist at 


the ILWU. Laure McElroy is a Poor News 
Network journalist and poverty scholar. 
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The Unconditional Love Given by Animals 


Animals have become my 
solace and my closest friends, 
giving me the strength to face 
another day, nurturing my 
heart, my soul. They lift my 
spirits and share my pain. 
They make life bearable in an 
unbearably cruel world. 


A Life From The Streets 
by Renee Bowen 


hen you’re cast off from 

society, from life, people 

go out of their way to pre- 

tend you don’t exist. They 
pretend they don’t see you, and cloak 
themselves with anything and everything 
they can find to shield themselves, by 
pulling their collars up higher, pulling 
their hats down lower over their faces, 
wrapping scarves and hoods around their 
faces, hiding behind newspapers, hoping 
beyond hope you don’t see them. 

They do their best to become invisible 
to you, casting their eyes downward so 
they don’t have to look at “Humanity’s 
Waste,” those who have been cast aside 
and discarded to the wayside. It all makes 
it easier to cast stones our way. 

It takes your soul through the gamut of 
extremes — the complete and total drain- 
ing of your soul, on every level. Your life 
is put on “permanent suspension.” The 
most simple and mundane necessities — 
like hot water, restroom facilities, hot 
meals, shelter, love — are taken away 
from you the very moment that roof is 
removed and replaced by an infinite space 


commonly referred to as the sky. 
Yrash and debris along the streets 


receive more attention and respect than 
the living, breathing, feeling forms sitting 
alongside of it all. Those living on the 
street seem to age decades in the briefest 
of time, while trying not to let the decay 
come in and take over, drying you out 
from the inside. 

You're given a life sentence the moment 
you’re put (out) on the harsh streets; and the 
stigma of being on the streets is that you’re 
treated as though nothing you say or do 
matters. Our life has no value, because after 
all, they are the ones who are so very 
“busy” with a life that’s much more impor- 
tant — like deciding which restaurant they 


A homeless man sleeps with his animal friend near a freeway offramp. Dogs are the most loyal friends of many 
homeless people. Dogs are cherished because they give unconditional love to those treated as outcasts by society. 


will go to for lunch or dinner. We couldn’t 
possibly have anything needing to be 
accomplished.. 

The misperceptions and judgments are 
immediately cast our way, even before 
these “judges” actually set their eyes on 
us. We are cast into roles that have never 
fit, but which we are condemned to by 
hearsay, not by the evidence of Truth. T 

Treated like discarded waste harshly 


thrown to the wayside of humanity. People 


finding you so very repulsive, openly show- 
ing their disgust toward you when you find 
yourself on the brutal streets without that 
precious luxury of a home — then mocking 
you through their ignorance when you’re 
physically disabled, to boot. You’re put 
through an ever-increasing hell when 
you’re female, on top of it. 

The escalating violence, both in words 


_as well as the physical assaults, the ignorant 


laughter, the endless hell — it wears you 
down, pulling you into the darkest depths 
where you find there really is no bottom. 
To make it through each passing day 
and endless night, and to endure the drain- 
ing reality of living on the streets, I pray, I 
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meditate and write. Animals have become 
my solace, my confidants, my closest 
friends, giving me the strength to face 
another day, nurturing my heart, my soul. 
Animals are my shadows, my strength, 
and closest friends. They are the ONE 
good thing that has come from being put 
out on the streets! They surround me, alert 


me, keep me warm on the coldest nights, 


give me a reason to face another day, 


another night! They lift my spirits and 
share my pain. They make life bearable in 
an unbearably cruel world. 


Have you ever wondered how it is that 
animals can enrich our lives so deeply, 
regardless of our residence status? 
Whether you live on the streets, or in the 
warm embrace and security that those four 
walls and precious roof provide you, ani- 
mals bring nothing but unconditional love 
to all they meet and encounter, until you 
show other intentions to do them harm. 

We can learn so much by the very 
presence of animals in our lives. Animals 
bring to our lives what people, for the 
most part, cannot — unconditional love, 
acceptance, total forgiveness. They allow 
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us to be ourselves completely and openly. 
They don’t judge, they don’t hold 
grudges, and are extremely tolerant. They 
don’t condemn and, though they never 
forget, they are never bitter, just become a 
bit more cautious until their comfort zone 
returns. Their presence brings joy to our 
hearts and our lives on so many different 
levels, enriching our lives on the deepest 
levels — things people don’t generally 
show to one another. 


They radiate warmth, companionship, 
friendship, love and kindness; they are 


always happy just to be in our presence. 
They make the best confidants, and offer 
such incredible support, only asking the 
simplest things in return: to be loved and 
cared for, fed and bathed. 

In return, they give everything they’ve 
got and then some. They will open your 
heart, calm your nerves, and become a 
grounding force in your life. They only 
ask for the chance to do so; then they’Il do 
the rest. All we can do is follow their lead, 
as they teach us to be more human by 
incorporating their actions. 


The Minimum Wage and Fair Treatment for Workers 


Can you imagine working three 
full-time jobs at minimum 
wage? To afford the rent on a 
two-bedroom apartment in 
Alameda County, you need 
three jobs at minimum wage. 


by Ben Leet 


ompensation is a national problem. 

Most Americans know about low 

and stagnant wages. For over 30 
years, family income has increased only 
as a result of more hours worked, not 
increased wages. 

About 23 percent of the jobs in the 
United States pay the poverty income for 
a family of four. And, according to a 2002 
survey by the Ms. Foundation, 87 percent 
of adults agree that the minimum wage 
should be increased. But by how much? 

Should the minimum wage be $22.78, 
as the National Low Income Housing 
Coalition suggests? Should it be a “living 
wage” of $10.40? Or does the scheduled 
raise in the federal minimum wage to 


$7.25 on July 24, 2009, sound right? 

Can you imagine working three full- 
time jobs at the minimum wage? If you 
want to afford the rental of a two-bed- 
room apartment in Alameda County, 
according to the National Low Income 
Housing Coalition, you need three jobs at 
minimum wage. This assumes you pay 30 
percent of your income for rent, which is 
the national standard. 

Recently there’s been movement to 
raise the national minimum wage to $7.25 
by 2009. For more than a decade, the min- 
imum wage was only $5.15 an hour until 
it was finally raised on July 24, 2007, to 
$5.85. Currently, at least 31 states have 
raised their minimum wage above the fed- 
eral level. Oregon claims to have 
increased the quality of life by raising 
their minimum wage to $7.80 an hour. 

In Beth Shulman’s book, The Betrayal 
of Work (2005), she states that 30 million 
jobs, or 23 percent of all U.S. jobs, earn 
less than $8.70 an hour. An hourly wage 
of $8.70 puts you at the poverty level for 
a four-person family (in 2003). That com- 
putes to $18,096 a year. Only 7 percent of 
those workers are teenagers. In 2005, a 


family of four must earn $19,970, or 
$9.60 an hour, to defeat poverty. In met- 
ropolitan areas, this calculation is far too 
low; housing prices push one into poverty 
at higher income levels. 

This compensation problem is broader 
than just the lowest-earning 23 percent of 
working Americans. For 30 years it has 
been a problem for over 60 percent of 
Americans. On September 1, 2006, the 
Center for Budget and Policy Priorities 
issued a report with the lengthy title, 
“Poverty Remains Higher, and Median 
Income for the Non-Elderly Lower, Than 
When Recession Hit Bottom: Poor 
Performance Unprecedented For Four- 
Year Recovery Period.” 

The American family in the middle, the 
median family, has lost $2,000, or 3.7 per- 
cent since 2002. For the 5th consecutive 
year since 2001, during an economic 
“recovery,” income has dropped. This indi- 
cates something perverse in our American 
system. The labor of the average guy pro- 
pels the economy, so why should he be los- 
ing ground during a recovery? 

The CBPP report also comments on 
rising poverty during this “recovery.” 


Census data show a trend of deepening 
poverty among those who are poor. The 
amount by which the average poor person 
fell below the poverty line in 2005 — 
$3,236 — was the highest on record. So 
was the share of the poor (43 percent) 
who fell below half of the poverty line. 

Quoting economist and CBPP director 
Robert Greenstein, “Many middle- and 
low-income families are not sharing in the 
gains.” 

Jared Bernstein, in his book All 
Together Now, states the measure for pro- 
ductivity has increased 3.3 percent per 
year, during the recovery period 2001 to 
2005. That puts productivity up by 13 per- 
cent since October 2001, but median fam- 
ily incomes are down 3.7 percent. 

The recent U.S. Census report, titled 
“Income, Poverty and Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States, 2005,” 
tells us that the median household income 
was $46,326. For Whites it was $48,399, 
for Asians $59,877, for Blacks $31,140, 
for Hispanics, 35,467, and for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives $33,627. 

So, this is the picture: Productivity has 


See Minimum Wage and Fair page /5 
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Pay CEQOs Less, Minimum Wage Workers More 


by Holly Sklar 


inimum-wage workers made 
$5.15 an hour when Harry 
Potter became a sensation a 


decade ago, and nothing more until July 
24, 2007, three days after the final Harry 
Potter book release. 

The same year Harry Potter and the 
$5.15 minimum wage made their debuts, 
in 1997, Business Week declared CEO pay 
was “Out of Control.” Since then, CEO 
pay has gotten more out of control. 

Average CEO pay at the top 500 com- 
panies jumped 38 percent to $15.2 million 
in 2006 — the year we broke the record 
for the longest period ever without a raise 
in the federal minimum wage. 

The July 24 minimum wage increase 
from $5.15 to $5.85 is so little, so late, 
that the minimum wage is still worth less 
than it was back in 1997, when it was 
$6.67 in today’s dollars. 

Minimum-wage workers had more 
buying power when Wal-Mart founder 
Sam Walton opened his first Walton’s 5 
& 10 in 1951. 

CEOs make more in 90 minutes than 
minimum-wage workers make in a year. 

The two longest periods in history 

without a minimum wage increase have 
occurred since 1980. Those long droughts 
without a raise have left minimum-wage 
workers in the dust. 
_» In 1980, the average CEO at a big cor- 
poration made as much as 97 minimum- 
wage workers. In 1997, the average CEO 
made as much as 728 minimum-wage 
workers. Last year, CEOs made as much 
as 1,419 minimum-wage workers. 

“As the productivity of workers 
increases, one would expect worker com- 
pensation to experience similar gains,” a 
2001 U.S. Department of Labor report 
observed. Instead, the gains have gone to 
record-breaking profits, CEOs and other 
have-mores. 

Between 1980 and 2006, worker pro- 
ductivity went up 70 percent, average 
worker wages went nowhere, the mini- 
mum wage fell 32 percent, and domestic 


Women work for wages too low to sustain their families. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Between 1980 and 2006, worker productivity went up 70 
percent, average worker wages went nowhere, the mini- 
mum wage fell 32 percent, and domestic corporate profits 
rose 256 percent, adjusting for inflation. 


corporate profits rose 256 percent, adjust- 
ing for inflation. 

A red light for minimum wage was a 
green light for accelerating greed. 

Adjusting for inflation, men in their 
thirties make less today than their fathers’ 
generation made in the 1970s. 

It’s time to stop overpaying CEOs 
enough to keep their families rich for 
many generations to come at the expense 
of workers paid poverty wages today. 

Even the state with the highest mini- 
mum wage, Washington at $7.93, doesn’t 
match the buying power of the federal 
minimum wage at its peak in 1968. Worth 
$9.56 in today’s dollars, the 1968 mini- 
mum wage was more than $2 higher than 
the scheduled raise in the federal mini- 
mum wage to $7.25 on July 24, 2009. 


Too bad we can’t use Hermione’s 
magical Time-Turner to send the mini- 
mum wage and CEO pay both back to 
1968. 

The minimum wage sets the wage 
floor. If the minimum wage had stayed 
above $9, Wal-Mart and McDonald’s, our 
nation’s largest employers, couldn’t rou- 
tinely pay wages much lower. 

Wal-Mart’s wages would be closer to 


' Costco, which pays starting wages over 


$10 an hour. Costco CEO Jim Sinegal has 
long asserted, “Paying your employees 
well is not only the right thing to do, but it 
makes for good business.” 

McDonald’s starting wages would be 
more like In-N-Out Burger, which has a 
minimum wage of $9.50 an hour and has 


_ long ranked first or tied for first nation- 


In 1980, the average CEO at 


a big corporation made as 
much as 97 minimum-wage 
workers. Last year, CEOs 
made as much as 1,419 min- 
imum wage workers. 


wide among fast food chains in overall 
excellence. 

Our nation’s minimum wage would be 
closer to Harry Potter’s U.K., where the 
minimum wage already tops $10, child 
poverty rates have fallen sharply, and the. 
economy is stronger than ours. 

Overpaying CEOs and underpaying 
workers is bad for business. Studies show 
that showering stock options on chief 
executives lowers shareholder returns, and 
increases the likelihood companies will 
cook their books, default on debt and go 
bankrupt. 

Higher worker wages benefit business 
by increasing consumer spending, reducing 
costly employee turnover, raising worker 
morale and productivity, and improving 
product quality and company reputation. 

In the words of Gary Theilen, owner of 
Theilen Farm and Cattle in Enid, 
Oklahoma, “As a small-business owner 
who has always paid well above the mini- 
mum wage, it has been my experience 
that paying living wages makes good 
business sense. It is good for business, 
workers and the community.” 

Theilen has joined business owners 
from across the nation in endorsing higher 
minimum wage at Business for a Fair 
Minimum Wage (www.business- 
forafairminimumwage.org). 

Paying workers enough to live on is 
the minimum employers should do. 

Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future and Raise the Floor: Wages and 
Policies That Work for All of Us. She can be 
reached at hsklar@aol.com. Copyright (c) 
2007 Holly Sklar 


a 
Business Owners Say Minimum Wage Raise Strengthens Economy 


by Business for Shared Prosperity 


sk federal minimum wage went up 
in late July, ending the longest 
period without a raise since 1938 
when the minimum wage was enacted. 
Chief executives of Costco, Addus 
HealthCare, US Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce, Eileen Fisher Inc., Small 
Business Majority, ABC Home, NHS 
Human Services, Seventh Generation, 
Small Business California, FiRE+iCE 
Restaurants and small business owners in 
every state are among those saying the 
higher minimum wage will boost business. 


As Costco CEO Jim Sinegal empha- 
sizes, “Paying your employees well is not 
only the right thing to do, but it makes for 
good business.” 

“In Georgia, one of the reddest of the 
‘Red States,’ one might expect an almost 
universal denouncement of the raise in the 
minimum wage,” Lya Sorano, founder of 
Atlanta Women in Business, said. “In 
fact, the opposite is true. Business owners 
and managers I’ve spoken with aren't 
concerned. They’re glad the wage is going 
up because workers deserve it, and they 
believe it will help our local economy.” 

Contrary to what critics predicted while 
opposing minimum wage hikes at the state 
and federal level, states that have raised 
their minimum wages above the federal 
level have had faster retail and small busi- 
ness job growth than the other states. 

“A minimum wage increase makes 


straightforward economic sense,” said 
Lew Prince, co-owner of Vintage Vinyl in 
St. Louis, MO. “It means more money in 
the hands of people who are going to 
spend it. Low minimum wages do NOT 
help small business. Small business own- 
ers know that keeping workers is easier 
and cheaper than finding and training new 
workers. And small business owners 
know that the longer an employee stays 
with you, the more they know about your 


country assert: “Higher wages benefit busi- 
ness by increasing consumer purchasing 
power, reducing costly employee turnover, 
raising productivity, and improving product 
quality, customer satisfaction and company 
reputation. A fair minimum wage shows we 
value both work and responsible business- 
es. A fair minimum wage is a sound invest- 
ment in the future of our communities and 
our nation.” 

The minimum wage has been so erod- 


Bie Gee a ee Se 
“Trying to save money by shortchanging my employees would 


be like skimping on ingredients. I’d lose more than I saved. You 
can’t build a healthy business or a healthy economy on a miser- 
ly minimum wage.” — Kirsten Poole, Kirsten’s Cafe and Dish Caterers 


a ee ee eee 


business and your customers, and the 
higher their productivity.” 

Voicing the sentiments of restaurant 
owners across the country — from the 
Four Seasons Restaurant in New York to 
Garnett Dairy Queen in Kansas and Taco 
del Sol in Montana — Kirsten Poole, co- 
owner of Kirsten’s Cafe and Dish Caterers 
in Silver Spring, MD, said, “Trying to 
save money by shortchanging my employ- 
ees would be like skimping on ingredi- 
ents. I’d lose more than I saved because of 
declining quality, service, reputation and 
customer base. You can’t build a healthy 
business or a healthy economy on a miser- 
ly minimum wage.” 

In a statement with-more than 800 sign- 
ers, business leaders from all around the 


ed over time that even after reaching 
$6.55 in July 2008 and $7.25 in 2009, the 
minimum wage will still be lower than it 
was in 1956, when it was $7.65 in today’s 
dollars. It will be much lower than it was 
in 1968, when the minimum wage peaked 
in value at $9.56 in today’s dollars. 

“Even the higher rate of $7.25 is an 
insult to workers and employers,” says 
Amy Ventura, co-president of Storm 
Graphic Arts in Montclair, VA, a 2006 
Prince William Regional Chamber of 
Commerce Business of the Year. “Yes, 
small business owners must spend wisely, 
but this means paying our workforce a fair 
wage if we expect quality work. I want 
the federal government to recognize hard 
work and raise the minimum wage so 


everyone who works can support them- 
selves and their families.” : 

“Business can make a profit without 
keeping workers in poverty,” says John 
Arensmeyer, CEO of Small Business 
Majority. “Most business leaders recognize 
that we need to focus our energies in build- 
ing a strong, competitive 21st century econ- 
omy that creates the jobs of the future. A 
minimum wage that promotes stability and 
economic prosperity is a necessary Compo- 
nent of progress. It is time that traditional 
organizations who claim to represent small 
businesses recognize this.” 

Adnan Durrani, president of Condor 
Ventures and venture partner in Blue Chip 
Venture Capital, speaks from long experi- 
ence in saying, “I have found that without 
exception in the successful ventures we've 
backed, providing sustainable living wages 
yielded direct increases in productivity, job 
satisfaction and brand loyalty from cus- 
tomers, all contributing to higher returns for 
investors and employers.” 

Gary Theilen, owner of Theilen Farm 
and Cattle in Enid, Oklahoma, sums up, 
“As a small business owner who has 
always paid well above the minimum 
wage, it has been my experience that pay- 
ing living wages simply makes good busi- 
ness sense. It is good for business, work- 
ers and the community.” 


For more information, contact: Hez Norton, 
Business for Shared Prosperity. E-mail: 
hez@businessforsharedprosperity.org Phone: 
857-928-0432 
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Lives Ruined by the Failures of U.S. Health Care 


*‘Nearly 50 million Americans 
have no health insurance. 
They pray every day they — 
don’t get sick because 18,000 
of them will die this year sim- 
ply because they are unin- 
sured.”’ — Filmmaker Michael Moore 


by Carol Harvey 


hen Michael Moore, the 
filmmaker and former 
Eagle Scout who went to 
seminary to be a priest, 
solicited his e-mail list for stories related 
to.his latest documentary on the defective 
American health care system, he received 
multitudes of horrific Sicko tales. 

In researching his film, “Sicko,” Moore 
stumbled into an avalanche of medical 
hardships and economic nightmares. In a 
PBS interview, he said, “I put out a call for 
people to send me their health care horror 
stories. I got over 25,000. It was appalling 
to sit there for literally months and read 
what they had to go through.” 

The massive health care industry is 15 
percent of our Gross National Product. “T 
am tilting at a pretty big windmill here,” 
said Moore, “but we have to do something 
about this because it’s criminal that we let 
47 million of our citizens go uncovered, 
uninsured, and we allow the profit motive 
to be involved in a hospital or doctor’s 
decision-making process.” 


A SICK MEDICAL SYSTEM 
Moore outlined the full scope of suf- 


fering caused by our sick medical system. 


“There are nearly 50 million Americans 
with no health insurance,” Moore stated. 
“They pray every day they don’t get sick 
because 18,000 of them will die this year 
simply because they are uninsured.” 

Moore’s litany of tragic and frighten- 
ing stories includes the sad tale of Rick, 
who sliced off two digits in a carpentry 
accident. Rick, a hopeless romantic, dis- 
covered that one re-attachment was all he 
could afford, so he decided to have his 
ring finger surgically re-attached. 

“But, this film isn’t about (the unin- 
sured),” explained Moore. He narrowed 
his focus to “those who are living the 
American Dream, the 250 million of you 
who have health insurance.” 

Locally, I uncovered the same dimen- 
sions of human agony exposed in Moore’s 
documentary when I interviewed four San 
Francisco citizens — two housed, but at 
risk for homelessness, and two homeless 
— who shared their health care stories 
with me. My four uninsured subjects live 
in a lower circle of suffering, nowhere 
near those at the loftier heights of the 
“American Dream.” 

Through my subjects’ stories, I gained 
some different perspectives on the ills of 
our health care system than those exposed 
in Moore’s “Sicko.” My interviews with 
sick and injured patients in the Bay Area 
expose the ways that the “broken” medical 
care system’s evil geniuses — insurance 
companies, medical providers and facilities 
like S.F. General and Kaiser-Permanente, 
and the government’s Social Security dis- 
ability program — conspire to screw both 
the insured and uninsured, the housed and 
homeless, the young and the old. 


DENIAL OF DISABILITY BENEFITS 
RUINS A LIFE 


Howard Vicini, 58, has suffered 
intractable pain for years and his medical 
stressors have put him at risk for home- 
lessness. Howard straddles the fence that 
divides the insured from the uninsured. 
He spoke to me by cell phone while going 
to a meeting. When I kidded about multi- 


A disabled man lives on the streets of San Francisco. Denial of disability benefits forces many into homelessness. 


Judy Jones photo 


“I am tilting at a pretty big windmill here, but we have to do something about 
this because it’s criminal that we let 47 million of our citizens go uncovered, 
uninsured, and we allow the profit motive to be involved in a hospital or doc- 
tor’s decision-making process.” — Michael Moore, discussing his film, “Sicko” 


tasking — “walking, talking, and think- 
ing” — he replied, “I sometimes have 
trouble doing two things at once.” 


In 1975, as a young culinary worker, 
Howard worked on the Alaska Pipeline. A 


huge pile of negligently unshelved frozen 
meat boxes toppled, pinning him on a 
freezer floor where he lay alone for 45 
minutes, his back broken at the lumbar 
vertebrae. Though dazed by shock, he 
kept reporting to work, like any responsi- 
ble employee, until he collapsed. 

Howard underwent two back surgeries 


-in Anchorage. The strain from his lower 


back ruptured a neck disc. In 1977, follow- 
ing his doctor’s death in a plane crash, 
Howard moved to San Francisco for med- 
ical care. During Howard’s work hiatus on 
COBRA, his doctor left for a honeymoon, 
forgetting to pre-authorize his patient’s 
sixth back surgery. Even though the doctor 
admitted culpability, Howard’s carrier 
wouldn’t relent and give him coverage. 

He repaired to Social Security arguing, 
“ve proved my incentive working for 22 
years paying into Disability.” They agreed 
and promised to restore*his Social Security 
Disability within 90 days (allowing him 
Medicare for the surgery), and then Howard 
would be able to return to work. 

“Three-and-a-half years later in 1993, I 
was on my third appeal,” he said. Forced 
to stop working, “I hit bottom really fast.” 

Four neurosurgeons said the delay of 
needed surgery made his spine inoperable. 
Pain prevented his continuing a second 
career earning $50,000 to $75,000 yearly 
in graphic arts. By 1997, surgical co-pays 
had depleted 22 years of savings. 

“I lost everything I worked for and 
went on General Assistance,” Howard 
said. From 1995 to 1996, he moved from 
a three-bedroom condo, to a warehouse, to 
sleeping on a friend’s living room couch. 


‘INVISIBLE DISABILITIES’ 


Howard’s lawyer explained that Social 
Security disallowed “invisible disabili- 
ties.” Although he suffered extreme neck, 
back, and leg pain from progressive stiff- 
ness, fusion and nerve scarring in his 
upper and lower back, Howard used no 


visible prosthetic appliances like crutches 
or a wheelchair — devices you can see. 

This led to the ultimate indignity. A psy- 
chiatrist made the case that Social Security 
drove him crazy, thus rendering him men- 
tally incompetent. Disability payments pro- 
vide a tiny income covering very low rent. 
Though still in constant pain, he must earn 
about $200 a month “to scrape by.” His 
need for knee surgery interferes with his 
doing this pick-up work. 

“The most crushing thing is that, 
despite doing everything I was supposed 
to and more, I suffered for my surgeon’s 
error,’ Howard said. “This led to a night- 
mare of Biblical proportions. I don’t 
know if people realize how close they are 
to the same situation. Thanks to Michael 
Moore for spending his money to get this 
important issue out there.” 

Howard supports passage of Senate 
Bill 840, the California Universal 
Healthcare Act that will bring health care 
to all Californians, including dental, 
vision, and prescription drugs — and will 
also dump insurance companies into the 
Same scrapheap where they formerly 
unloaded sick people. This would set a 
standard for the nation. 


I WAS NEVER ACKNOWLEDGED BY NAME 

Mesha Irizarry is an acutely ill diabetic 
patient who had Kaiser medical insurance 
from 1980 to 2002. Once, when Mesha 
warned a Kaiser nurse that giving a dia- 
betic a glucose solution might cause her 
death, the woman told her to be silent and 
hooked her up anyway. Mesha lost con- 
sciousness and spent six days in intensive 
care. She did not file suit. Kaiser gave no 
response to her suggestion that Quality 
Care re-educate staff on diabetic patient 
procedures. 

Mesha’s other pre-existing medical 
conditions, which mow make it difficult 
to obtain medical insurance, slide away 
into the blackness like the “Sicko” list 
backed by Star Wars music. She suffers 
from skin cancer, diabetes mellitus, osteo- 
porosis, neck arthritis, hypothyroidism, 
painful diabetic neuropathy in hands, legs, 
and chest, stomach ulcers, and liver dam- 


age from malaria. Mesha also has a sev- 


ered sural nerve in both ankles to stop dia- 
betic neuropathic foot pain which had pre- 
vented her from walking; as a result, she 
cannot feel her feet and is prone to falls, 
burns, or injuries. 

Her son Idriss Stellly’s highly publi- 
cized shooting death by San Francisco 
police on June 13, 2001, at San 
Francisco’s Metreon theater, left her trau- 
matized and unable to work. In a year of 


See Tragic Failures of Health Care page 14 
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by Mike Rhodes 


herri Williams, a disabled homeless 
woman, was cited by the police on 
July 7 because she tried to use the 
restroom at McDonald’s at Olive and 


Highway 99 in Fresno. Sherri and her — 


husband Al Williams are regular customer 
at McDonald’s. They’re both homeless 
and she uses a wheelchair. 


On that morning, Al bought a cup of 
coffee and Sherri headed to the restroom. 
That is when McDonald’s manager 
Michelle Torres saw Sherri and said, “I 
need you to go; you’re not purchasing 
anything, I need you to go.” 

Al told Torres that Sherri needed to use 
the restroom and wash her hands and, 
after that, she would buy something. 
Torres went to summon a police officer 
who was in the restaurant. 

Moments later, the officer arrived and 
said, “They tell me they are asking you to 
leave, but you aren’t leaving.” 

Al said, “Why do we have to leave?” 

The officer replied, “This is a private 
restaurant and they can refuse service to 
anybody.” 

Al pointed out that they can only 
refuse service if they have a reason. The 
officer responded by saying that if Sherri 
didn’t leave, “she is going to be arrested.” 

Sherri was then taken outside and given 


a citation, PC 602.1, for “Interfering with 


Business” by Police Officer D.J. Onruh. 


_The citation demands that she show up in 


ériminal court on September 


= 


Sherri and Al believe they are being 


discriminated against because they are 


homeless and Sherri is in a wheelchair. 

In a letter Sherri sent to McDonald’s on 
‘June 29, 2007, she wrote about an incident 
that had happened three days earlier. In that 
incident, Sherri wrote, “I was subject to 
harassment and false accusations by 
employees of the establishment for use of a 
public restroom. As a patron at this restau- 
rant, there was no legal cause or justifica- 
tion to be escorted out of McDonald’s by a 
Fresno City Police Officer.” 

Sherri admits that she might take longer 
in the restroom than other customers 


McD i1scrimination 
McDonald’s Uses Police to Evict 
a Homeless, Disabled Woman 


because of her disability. In her letter of 
June 29, Sherri wrote, “I have been a regu- 


_ lar patron of this location for several years 


and never have had regular customers make 
complaints about my use of the restroom 
nor harassed by McDonald’s staff as I have 
in recent months by current management. I 
am not certain if it’s my homelessness or 
disability but it seems that my presence 
annoys these employees regardless of the 
fact that I have patronized McDonald’s for 
years. I may have left a slight mess when 
using the restroom but it is partly because 
of my health, limited condition and the 
inadequate dispenser in the women’s 
restroom. I am not clear who sets the poli- 
cies, practices and procedures at this estab- 
lishment but it certainly (violates) the 
Americans with Disabilities Act as it relates 
to accommodating an individual with a dis- 
ability and the inadequate dispenser in the 
restroom.” 

Waiting in the parking lot while the 
officer wrote up the citation for her crime 
of needing to use the bathroom, Sherri 
was getting hot as temperatures climbed 
to over 100 degrees. The officer was sit- 
ting in his air-conditioned cruiser as he 
wrote up the citation. 

It was at this time when my daughter 
Simone Whalen-Rhodes, a filmmaker, 
arrived with her video camera. As she 
filmed the developing scene, McDonald’s 
manager Torres came out and told her, 
“I’m going to have to ask you to leave, 
you cannot video on our property.” 


Simone responded that she has a legal 
right to be there. Torres said, “You don’t 


have a right to be on my property and 
videotape, so I’m going to have to ask you 
to leave.” The intrepid journalist stood her 
ground and refused to leave. That was 
when I arrived, and heard Torres say to 
me, “Sir, you are not allowed to take pic- 
tures... and I’m asking you to leave.” 

I replied that just because Torres didn’t 
want me there, does not revoke my rights 
as a journalist. There was a story unfold- 
ing and I was determined to find out what 
was happening. She claimed McDonald’s 
had a rule about photography on their 
property and I continued to insist on my 


Fresno police arrested and cited a homeless woman in a wheelchair 


Mike Rhodes 


because she needed to use a bathroom at McDonald’s. photos 


right as a journalist to cover the story. 
Torres eventually went inside and the — 
issue was dropped. 

‘Fhe police were now aware that this 
incident was being documented and 
decided not to arrest and book Sherri. As 


one officer stood in the shade and another 
sat in his air-conditioned car, Sherri con- 
tinued to bake in the hot sun. 

Soon, a police sergeant and more offi- 
cers arrived. The sergeant asked for my 
identification and informed me that I 
could keep my photos and the video. This 
generous gesture was tempered with a 
threat that they might get a court order to 
use them in a criminal proceeding should 
this incident end up in court. 

Officer Onruh emerged from his cruiser 
to issue the citation. He told Sherri he was 


issuing the citation because she was “tres- 
passing and interfering with the business 
and Michelle is the store manager, she is 
the one who arrested you.” Sherri was fin- 
gerprinted and signed the citation. 

Earlier in the morning, there had been 
a robbery, and that was the reason an offi- 
cer was in McDonald’s in the first place. 
One officer responded to the robbery call. 
On the other hand, there were at least 
three police cruisers on the scene and six 
or seven officers involved to sort out the 
alleged crime of a homeless woman need- 
ing to use the bathroom. What is wrong 
with this picture? 


For a list of articles and documents about 
the struggle for civil liberties for homeless 
people in Fresno, see: http://www. fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 


Arrest of Disabled Woman Sparks Protest at McDonald’s 


Story and photo by Mike Rhodes 


he arrest of a homeless woman at a 

Fresno McDonald’s restaurant on 

July 7 led to a protest a week later, 
on July 15. Protesters said Sherri 
Williams’s rights were violated when she 
was arrested for attempting to use the 
restroom at McDonald’s on Olive and 
Highway 99 in Fresno. 

Speaking at the protest, Liza Apper, of 
the Saint Benedict Catholic Worker, said 
she came “to support Sherri and her hus- 
band Al who were discriminated against 
from getting service at this McDonald’s.” 

Liza said she would “like McDonald’s 
to acknowledge their policy of discrimina- 
tion toward handicapped people — and 
change. They should give the same level 
of service to their fully abled customers as 
they do to their handicapped customers.” 

Liza also had a message for the 
McDonald’s corporation: “McDonald’s has 
roots in helping the homeless. Founder Ray 
Kroc and his wife were very supportive and 
contributed millions of dollars to the Saint 
Vincent center in San Diego. I think that 
McDonald’s, when they are aware of this 
situation, would feel very upset that their 


Protesters at McDonald’s hold signs declaring: “Handicapped? This McDonald’s 


WON’T Serve You!” “Normal People Only!” “Homeless? Go McHome!”’ 


own founders, who had so much sympathy 
and put their money where their mouth was 
for the homeless, would have a local 
McDonald’s that exhibits such discrimina- 
tion against the homeless and the handi- 
capped.” 

Liza’s husband, Bryan Apper, was also 


at the protest. Bryan told me that a young 
man came over to him and asked what the 
protest was about. “When I told him that 
McDonald’s had arrested this woman in a 
wheelchair because she took too long in 
the restroom, he got angry and said, “you 
know, I eat here every day and I’m never 


coming back here again,’ and he left. He 
was very angry.” 

Sherri Williams and her husband A] also 
came to the protest. Sherri said that she 
hoped the protest would result in 
McDonald’s allowing homeless and handi- 
capped people to use the restroom. “I hope 
they don’t discriminate against someone 
else who is in a wheelchair, another handi- 
capped person,” Sherri said. “There was no 
reason for them to do that.” 

Al Williams said, “McDonald’s has 
started discriminating against the home- 
less and handicapped people. We have 
approached them and they have become 
very belligerent about abiding by the 
laws, so we are going to make this pub- 
lic.” Al said that he wanted McDonald’s 
to realize that they are not above the law. 

Attempts by several journalists to get a 
comment from McDonald’s manager 
Michelle Torres were brushed off. Torres 
did yell at me for taking pictures of her 
employees who were serving protesters 
water. I continued taking pictures, and 
told her that she had no authority over 
journalists taking pictures of a news story. 
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‘ON TEACHING 


This is the fourth in a series of six columns. 
“On Knowledge,” “On Education,” and “On 
| Learning” have appeared in previous issues 
of Street Spirit. This issue’s “On Teaching” 
will be followed in successive issues by “On 
Propaganda,” and “On Mind Manipulation.” 


|. A teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops. 


HENRY ADAMS (historian), The Education of 
Henry Adams, 1907 


2. To know how to suggest is the great art 
of teaching. 
HENRI AMIEL, journal, 16 November 1864 


3. My regular English teacher was out sick, 
and a substitute teacher assigned an essay. 
I can hardly remember what I wrote, but I 
do recall that it was a description of a 
ghostly scene full of mysterious shadows. 
The next day when the substitute teacher 
returned our papers, she had written across 
the top of mine, in bold blue letters: “Good 
work. I would like to see more of your 
writing.” I am now 78 years old, and to 
this day I not only still remember how I 
felt on seeing her words, but I also can 


actually see her handwriting. 

JANICE ANDERSON (Pleasant Hill, California), letter 
to Adair Lara, “The Correct Way to Inspire Students,” ’ 
San Francisco Chronicle, 15 September 1998 


4. “Teachers”... treat students neither coer- 
cively nor instrumentally but as joint seek- 
ers of truth.... They help students define 
moral values not by imposing their own 
moralities on them but by positing situa- 
tions that pose hard moral choices and then 
encouraging conflict and debate. They seek 
to help students rise to higher stages of 
moral reasoning and hence to higher levels 
of principled judgment. 

JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS (historian), 
Leadership, 1978 


5. The authority of those who teach is often 


an obstacle to those who want to learn. 
CICERO (Roman statesman, 106-43 B.C.), quoted in 
Montaigne, “Of the Education of Children,” Essays, 
1588, translated by Donald M. Frame, 1958 


6. First, educate the senses, then the mem- 
ory, then the intellect; last of all the critical 
faculty. 

JOHANN AMOS COMENIUS (Czech educator, 


1592-1670), as paraphrased by Robert Hebert Quick, 
Essays on Educational Reformers, 1897 


7. 1 do not open up the truth to one who is 
not eager to get knowledge.... When I have 
presented one corner of a subject to any- 
one, and he cannot from it learn the other 


three, I do not repeat my lesson. 
CONFUCIUS (551-479 B.C.), Confucian Analects, 
translated by James Legge, 1930 


8. It is the supreme art of the teacher to 
awaken joy in creative expression and 
knowledge. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN (1879-1955), quoted in Robert 
Andrews, editor, The Columbia Dictionary of 
Quotations, 1993 


9. Of course you will insist on modesty in 
the children, and respect to their teachers, 
but if the boy stops you in your speech, 
cries out that you are wrong and sets you 
right, hug him! 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher, 1803- 
1882), “Education,” Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches, 1883 

10. No man can reveal to you aught but 
that which already lies half asleep in the 
dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of 
the temple, among his followers, gives not 
of his wisdom but rather of his faith and 
his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you 
enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own 


Door Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


mind. 
KAHLIL GIBRAN (Lebanese poet), “On Teaching,” 
The Prophet, 1923 


11. Good teaching is one-fourth prepara- 
tion and three-fourths theater. 
GAIL GODWIN (writer), The Odd Woman, 1974 


12. The vanity of teaching often tempteth a 


man to forget he is a blockhead. 

MARQUIS of HALIFAX (English statesman, 1633- 
1695), “Of Vanity,” Political, Moral and 
Miscellaneous Reflections, 1750 


13. I had no teacher but myself. 

HOMER (Greek poet, 8th? cent. B.C.), The Odyssey, 
translated by E. V. Rieu, 1946. Contrast, “He that 
teaches himself hath a fool for a master.” Benjamin 
Franklin, Poor Richard’s Almanack, January 1741 


14. An understanding heart is everything in 


a teacher.... One looks back with apprecia- 
tion to the brilliant teachers, but with grati- 
tude to those who touched our human feel- 
ings. The curriculum is so much necessary 
raw material, but warmth is the vital ele- 
ment for the growing plant and for the soul 
of the child. 

CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), “The Gifted 


Child,” 1942, The Development of Personality, trans- 
lated by R. F. C. Hull, 1954 


15. The ultimate objects of study should 
always be kept in view, that the end be not 
forgotten in pursuit of the means. 

Example and practice [teach better] than 
precept and theory. 

Instruction should proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to 
the complex, from concrete to abstract 
notions, from analysis to synthesis. 

~The development of the intellectual 
powers is more important than the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. epi 

No exercise should be so difficult as to 
discourage exertion, nor so easy as to ren- 
der it unnecessary. 

What the learner discovers by mental 
exertion is better known than what is told 
him. 

Young persons should be taught only 
what they are capable of clearly understand- 


ing and what may be useful to them in life. 
CLAUDE MARCEL (French educator, 1793-1876), 
selections from 20 of his “Axiomatic Truths of 
Methodology,” quoted in Robert Hebert Quick, 
appendix to Essays on Educational Reformers, 1897 


16. On completion of a task or exercise, 
the children demonstrate with joyous effu- 
sion the higher process which is beginning 
within them. “All the children,” says Miss 
George, “show that pride we ourselves 
experience when we have really produced 
something worthwhile. They skip round 
me, and throw their arms about my neck, 
when they have learned to do some simple 
thing, saying: ‘I did it all alone,’ ‘You 
didn’t think I could do that,’ or ‘I did it 
better today than yesterday.’” 

MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian physician and edu- 
cator), slightly modified, Spontaneous Activity in 
Education, translated by Florence Simmonds, 1917 
17. The greatest sign of success for a 
teacher... is to be able to say, “The children 
are now working as if I did not exist.” 


MARIA MONTESSORI, The Absorbent Mind, 1949, 
translated by Claude A. Claremont, 1969 


18. It is easy to substitute our will for that 
of the child by means of suggestion or 
coercion; but when we have done this we 
have robbed him of his greatest right, the 
right to construct his own personality. 


MARIA MONTESSORI (1870-1952), quoted in E. M. 
Standing, Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work, \957 


19. These teachers of submission! 
Wherever there is anything small and sick 
and scabby, there they crawl like lice; and 
only my disgust stops me from cracking 
them. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher), 
“Of the Virtue That Makes Small,” Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra, 1892, trans. by R. J. Hollingdale, 1961 


_through jealousy or self-conceit. Year by 


Albert Einstein teaching at Princeton in 1940. 


“It is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken joy in cre- 
ative expression and knowledge.” — ALBERT EINSTEIN 


20. I bid you lose me and find yourselves. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, “Of the Bestowing 
Virtue,” Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 1892, 1961 


sive difficulties with but little assistance. 
HERBERT SPENCER (English philosopher), 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 1860 


21. Every person of learning is finally his 
own teacher. 

THOMAS PAINE (British-born U.S. political 
philosopher), The Age of Reason: Being an 
Investigation of True and Fabulous Theology, 1794 


29. The fatal pedagogical error is to throw 
answers, like stones, at the heads of those 
who have not yet asked the questions. 

- PAUL TILLICH (German-born U.S. theologian, 


1886-1965), quoted in Growing Without Schooling 


i Boston magazine), 1977 
22. As soon as he begins to reason let there eae 


be no comparison with other children, no 
rivalry, nO competition, not even in run- 
ning races. I would far rather he did not 


learn anything than have him learn it 


30. The mediocre teacher tells. The good 
teacher explains. The superior teacher 
demonstrates. The great teacher inspires. 
WILLIAM ARTHUR WARD (writer and journalist), 
quoted in Laurence J. Peter, editor, Peter’s 


5 Quotations: Ideas for Our Time, 1977 
year I shall just note the progress he has 


made, I shall compare the results with 
those of the [previous] year, I shall say, 
“You have grown so much; that is the ditch 
you jumped, the weight you carried... etc.; 
let us see what you can do now.” 
ROUSSEAU (French philosopher), Emile; or, 


Treatise on Education, 1762, translated by Barbara 
Foxley, 1911 


31. Teaching is the royai road to learning. 


JESSAMYN WEST (writer and poet), The Life I 
Really Lived, 1979 


32. Schoolmasters and parents exist to be 
grown out of. 


JOHN WOLFENDEN (British educator), quoted in 
Sunday Times (London), 13 June 1958 


33. Ask the beasts, and they will teach you; 


The birds of the air, and they will tell you. 
ANONYMOUS (BIBLE), Job 12:7 


23. Sit at the feet of the master long 


enough, and they’ Il start to smell. 
JOHN SAUGET, “Sauget’s Law of Education,” quoted 


in Paul Dickson, editor, The New Official Rules, 1989 > 1 Make honorable things pleasant to 


children. 

ANONY MOUS (GREEK), Spartan teacher when asked 
about his method, quoted in Plutarch (Greek biograph- 
er, [st century A.D.), “Can Virtue Be Taught?” 
Moralia, translated by W. C. Helmbold, 1939 


24. The educator is like a good gardener, 
whose function is to make available healthy, 
fertile soil in which a young plant can grow 
strong roots; through these it will extract the 
nutrients it requires. The young plant will 
develop in accordance with its own laws of 
being, which are far more subtle than any 
human can fathom, and will develop best 
when it has the greatest possible freedom to 


choose exactly the nutrients it needs. 
E. F. SCHUMACHER (German-born British econo- 
mist), A Guide for the Perplexed, 1977 


35. Teachers open the door, but you must 
enter by yourself. 


SAYING (CHINESE), quoted in David Schiller, The 
Little Zen Companion, 1994 


36. A good teacher is better than a barrel of 
books. 
SAYING (CHINESE) 


37. Be the lesson you would teach. 
25. The Bishop: 1'm not a teacher: only a 


fellow-traveler of whom you asked the 
way. I pointed ahead — ahead of myself as 
well as you. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright), 
Getting Married, 1908 


38. When the pupil is ready, the teacher 
arrives; when the teacher is ready, the 
pupil arrives. 


39. Successful teachers are surpassed by 
their students. 

26. Your own heart is your guru. 

SWAMI SHIVANANDA (Indian monk and teacher, 
1854-1934), quoted by Allen Ginsberg, Thomas 
Clarke interview, 1965, published in George Plimpton, 
editor, Writers at Work: Third Series, 1967 


40. Less instruction, more discussion. 


41. Students thrive when their teachers 
lovingly challenge them with increasingly 


: difficult, but always doable tasks. 
27. I educate, not by lessons, but by going sk ok 2k ok Xk 
about my business. 
SOCRATES (470?-399 B.C.), quoted in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “Plato; or, The Philosopher,” 


Representative Men, 1850 


Frank is the editor of Random House 
Webster's Quotationary. His recently pub- 
lished The Electroshock Quotationary, an 
illustrated 154-page history of psychiatry’s 
most controversial procedure, is download- 
able free-of-charge on the Internet at 
http://www.endofshock.com/102C_ECT.PDF 


28. If the subjects be put before him in 
right order and right form, any pupil of 
ordinary capacity will surmount his succes- 
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Save the Whales—But Let the Humans Die of Neglect 


A media circus can make us 
care far more about two lost 
whales than we ever cared 
about millions of lost and 
neglected people. 


by Tim Rumford 


he two whales that swam into the 

Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta in 

May garnered a lot of media atten- 
tion and a plethora of assistance, or at 
least attempted assistance. In the end, the 
whales found their own way out of the 
delta’s waterways, at night, without the 
aid of loud noises, whale calls, heli- 
copters, banging pots and pans, or an 
army of people and a circus of media. 

At its peak, the media attention paid to 
the whales in northern California far out- 
paced the war, health care,-even Parts 
Hilton — let alone the G8 Summit. 

One particular day, near the height of the 
whale rescue operation, several rescue 
methods were halted as the whales showed 
signs of stress. After three days of being 
chased around by boats and having every 
conceivable sound blasted at them, from 
sonar to the sounds of enemy whales, I 
would be more then stressed too. 

We used everything we knew nothing 
about to coax them back into the ocean, 


* all at taxpayers’ expense — after all, they 


are whales. From the Coast Guard to 
Animal Rescue, Fish and Game, and a sea 
of other local agencies and volunteers — 
these whales were getting everything we 
had to throw at them. 

I am all for saving the whales, but as 
humans, our compassion seems to be a bit 
convenient, media-driven, and our solu- 
tions suffer from the same problem. 

Recently in Santa Cruz, I met a perma- 
nently disabled homeless man who was in 
a broken wheelchair waiting for someone 
to die, so he could get a bed in a low- 
income hellhole. 

Like the whales, he took a wrong turn. 

His plight was genuine and his predica- 
ment was visible to the public, yet no res- 
cue attempt was made — no helicopter, 
no volunteers, no shelter, no press and no 
real health care. 

No one yelled, “Man Down!” He did 
get to see a county doctor, who sent him 


A homeless man endures a cold night in a wheelchair. 


Photo by Dong LIn, from One American Reality, published by Cypress Press 


A permanently disabled homeless man in a broken wheelchair waited for three months as 
most people walked by and silently judged him. Like the whales, he took a wrong turn. 
Yet no rescue attempt was made — no helicopter, no volunteers, no press and no shelter. 


back out into the cold with his broken 
wheelchair and some insulin. He waited 
for three months as most people walked 
by and silently judged him. The local and 
mainstream media ignored it completely. 
He was just another homeless person. 

So why is it we care more about saving 
two whales — and were willing to spend 
millions from what seemed like an unre- 
stricted budget — than two human beings? 

How many lives could we have 
changed with the money we spent confus- 
ing the living crap out of two helpless 
whales for days upon days? 

Why is it a man stranded dying in the 
streets never makes the mainstream 
media, unless they need a stereotype to 
blame something on? 

“A homeless man was the suspect, 
more at 10.” 


“A transient is believed to have been 
the perpetrator.” 

Why do we ignore and neglect the 
poor, yet shower attention on two lost 
whales? We kill the planet with our con- 
sumer-driven society. Yet, something 
inside of us gets more out of feeling com- 
passion for a whale than millions of poor 
and homeless Americans, many of them 
disabled, and all our brother and sisters. 

In our society, many of the homeless 
and poor are lumped together and seen as 
bums, undeserving of our help. What does 
your child think of when he or she sees a 
homeless person? Maybe you should ask. 

It is convenient to feel sympathy for 
the whales; it is a media-driven diversion. 
It takes no real commitment, no guilt, no 
one will judge you, and it is a safe bet. 
You will feel good whether the whales 


live or not, because we tried so hard to 
save them. 

Society has gone crazy, and we are all 
guilty on some level. When will we start 
treating each other like brothers and sis- 
ters, where communities work together to 
end poverty? When will we finally face 
the fact that we need to start thinking and 
acting differently if we’re going to end 
hunger and homelessness? 

I love whales, but two whales alive in 
the water do not call for endless hype and 
media coverage and an unrestricted bud- 
get. How many lives could we change by 
freely giving the attention and money 
those two whales received? What as a 
society do we really care about? 

Don’t choose the path of convenient 
compassion. Don’t let the media decide 
how you feel. 


by Norman Solomon 


ormer readers of Mad Magazine can 

remember a regular feature called 

“Scenes We’d Like to See.” It 
showed what might happen if candor 
replaced customary euphemisms and eva- 
sions. These days, what media scenes 
would we like to see? 


One aspect of news media that needs a 
different paradigm is the correction ritual. 
Newspapers are sometimes willing to 
acknowledge faulty reporting, but the 
“correction box” is routinely inadequate 
— the journalistic equivalent of self-fla- 
gellation for jaywalking in the course of 
serving as an accessory to deadly crimes. 

Some daily papers are scrupulous 
about correcting the smallest factual 
errors. So, we learn that a first name was 
misspelled or a date was wrong or a per- 
son was misidentified in a photo caption. 
However, we rarely encounter a correc- 
tion that addresses a fundamental flaw in 


Media Corrections 
We'd Like to See 


what passes for journalism. Here are some 
basic corrections we’d really like to see: 

* “Yesterday’s paper included a busi- 
ness section but failed to also include a 
labor section. Yet the vast majority of 
Americans work without investing for a 
living. They are employees rather than 
entrepreneurs. The failure to recognize 
such realities when using newsroom 
resources is not journalistically defensi- 
ble. The Daily Bugle regrets the error.” 

* “On Thursday, in a lengthy story 
about the economy, this newspaper quot- 
ed three corporate executives, two Wall 
Street business analysts and someone 
from a corporate-funded think tank. But 
the article did not quote a single low- 
income person or a single advocate for 
those mired in poverty. The Daily Bugle 
regrets the error.” 

* “On Sunday, in a front-page article 
about the mayor’s proposals for a sweep- 
ing new urban-renewal program, The 
Daily Bugle devoted 27 paragraphs to the 


potential impacts on real estate interests, 
store owners and investors. Yet the story 
devoted scant attention to the foreseeable 
effects of the project on poor people, 
many of whom have been living in the 
affected neighborhoods for generations.” 

* “Last week, The Daily Bugle report- 
ed on the history of human rights viola- 
tions in Latin America without noting the 
pivotal roles played by the U.S. govern- 
ment in supporting despotic regimes dur- 
ing the 20th century. Such selective 
reporting had the effect of airbrushing sig- 
nificant aspects of the historical record.” 

* “Yesterday, when The Daily Bugle 
printed a correction about an obituary, it 
supplied the proper spelling of the first 
name of the deceased’s daughter. However, 
the correction failed to correct the obitu- 
ary’s evasive summary of his lethal 
Machiavellian activities as a top official of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. The Daily 
Bugle regrets the error.” 

* “Ror nearly five years, The Daily 
Bugle has frequently printed the headline 
‘Deaths in Iraq’ over the latest listing of 
confirmed American deaths in Iraq. This 
headline has been insidiously misleading 
because it propagates the attitude that the 
only ‘deaths in Iraq’ worth reporting by 
name are the deaths of Americans. Such 
tacit jingoism and nationalistic narcissism 
have no place in quality news reporting. 


The Daily Bugle regrets its participation 
in this repetition compulsion disorder of 
American journalism.” 

* “The Daily Bugle’s reporting has 
often referred to Senator Richard G. 
Lugar (R-Ind.) as ‘a respected senator on 
foreign affairs.’ In fact, while some 
observers greatly respect Sen. Lugar, oth- 
ers view him as a chronic hand-wringer 
whose pathetic deference to presidential 
militarism has aided and abetted the war 
crimes ordered from the Oval Office.” 

* “For more than five years, readers of 
this newspaper have encountered — with- 
out attribution — frequent references to 
‘the war on terrorism’ and ‘the war on ter- 
ror.’ While avidly used by architects and 
supporters of the U.S. government’s mili- 
tary actions in Afghanistan, Iraq, and else- 
where, such phrases are based on assump- 
tions that could be substantively and 
effectively refuted. The Daily Bugle 
regrets that its news pages have relentless- 
ly promoted such official buzzwords as 
though they were objective realities 
instead of terms devised to manipulate the 
public for endless war.” 


The new documentary film “War Made 
Easy: How Presidents and Pundits Keep 
Spinning Us to Death” is based on Norman 
Solomon’s book of the same title. For informa- 
tion); ,about: =the movie.) go. te: 
www. WarMadeEasyTheMovie.org 
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ta Cruz protester’s message: “Let the people sleep in peace.” 
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Victory Over Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban 


from page one 


came to court just to root for him. 
GRIM PROCESSION OF ARRESTS 

For more than a decade, I’ve watched a 
grim procession of arrests in Santa Cruz, 
and I’ve often seen at first-hand how easily 
ticketing the poor for “sleep crimes” helps 
destroy people’s lives. Basically it consists 
of kicking people when they’re down. As a 
granny, I need to do what I can to expose 
this particular anti-sleep law for what it is: 
mean and selectively enforced. 

“This man’s stuck between a rock and 
a hard place,” my dead father’s voice 
reverberated through my brain, as I 
entered the courthouse, hovering outside 
Courtroom One, waiting for Judge Denine 
Guy to resume this man’s trial for the 
criminal act of sleeping in public. 

Defendant Craig Canada is never 
allowed emergency shelter in Santa Cruz, 
yet is never permitted to sleep in door- 
ways or alcoves or on sidewalks in public, 
either. The Santa Cruz sleeping ban was 
passed in the mid-1980s specifically to 
target the then-surging and mostly male 
homeless population. It continues to be a 
generously administered tool of law 
enforcement. 

I’m straining at the City map in my 
brain, asking myself, “where can he go to 
sleep safely?” Sleeping in public at night 
is technically a trespass crime in Santa 
Cruz. The prosecutors are trying an 
absolutely perfect Catch-22 “crime.” 

Since few of the people who get these 
tickets can mount a trial on their own 
behalf, it’s important when someone does. 
According to attorney Kate Wells, 
“People need to know that they can do 
this defense; for decades now they have 
had no recourse. Craig’s trial is important 
because it shows that an individual can 
sometimes get out from under this form of 
harassment.” 

Wells shares the opinion that the sleep- 
ing ban is an unconstitutional ordinance. 

Defendant Craig Canada is a disabled, 
mature man who requires ongoing health 
care supports; by great effort he is able to 
maintain his independence. Every month 
he has to choose between either sheltering 
himself “at over a hundred dollars a 


night,” he said, or health care, decent food 
and basic necessities. 

Mr. Canada gets retirement and Social 
Security income, but cannot afford both 
shelter and survival in Santa Cruz. It is 
clear he’s competent and keeps his own 
trip functional, amazing to most of us 
who’ ve tasted ongoing homelessness..,,... 

Medical marijuana helps Canada cope 
with worsening and various medical con- 
ditions. In the City of Santa Cruz, he 
keeps getting anti-homeless anti-sleep 
tickets because he is excluded from emer- 
gency and other public shelters — by def- 
inition for using his medicine. The police 
know this. He says they have been harass- 
ing him publicly for using this medicine, 
and not just at nighttime when they some- 
times find him committing the crime of 
being asleep downtown. 

WHERE CAN HE SLEEP SAFELY? 

Many nights each month, Craig Canada 
becomes a criminal by falling asleep, no 
matter what he does to avoid the situation. 
Our society has no honest way for Canada 
to step around these public policy hurdles 
and snags to gain access to the few public 
shelter spaces, nor to discover if perhaps he 
“qualifies for” specialized assistance that 
sometimes exists in a limited fashion, but 
not for men who can maintain their own 
independence. 

He cannot find shelter unless he gets 
arrested for hurting either himself or 
somebody else and is subjected to lock- 
down inside a mental health ward for 
three days — a crap shoot, at best, that 
creates heavy additional problems, poten- 
tially including forced drugging. Or 
unless he is ejected from a hospital visit 
before he is well enough medically to sur- 
vive outside; in that case, maybe he could 
get a bed at taxpayers’ expense for exactly 
however long doctors say it takes before 
he can stand on his own feet again. 

Any such “help” is not available to 
people who can still take care of them- 
selves at all. Doctors’ brains seem trained 
to assume their patients have “normal” 
support systems, which include safe and 
dignified housing, with family or care- 
givers attached. In other words, the med- 
ical interventions which may get a few 
folks off the streets are as severe as the 
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A Santa Cruz sleep-out protests the city’s draconian sleeping ban. 
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Homeless people should not be made to scurry around 
like mice to avoid the police every night. They should 
not be made to feel so unwelcome everywhere that they 
have to sleep under the courthouse steps until they get 


up the courage to hang themselves out in the hills, as a 
friend did several years ago. ? 


sidewalk at best. Homeless folks who’ve 
experienced the psychiatric wards and the 
hospitals say they do not find solutions 
for their actual lives. They talk about a 
palliative “last stop” before dying. 

So we’ll set aside these rare exceptions 
that could be mistaken as options. Unless 
this defendant’s health plummets terribly, 
there will be no such respite for Craig 
Canada in Santa Cruz. 


NECESSITY DEFENSE 


The Eichorn Decision, from a southern 
California homeless man’s trial back in 
1996, allows one to mount a hard-to- 
prove and very specific legal defense of 
“necessity” for one’s admitted sleep 
crime. Using the necessity defense is hard 
work in court, for one must prove the 
need for sleeping even while confessing 
it’s a crime. Sleep is medically necessary 
to sustain life, yet our courts indicate it 
seems so only if you can “prove” every 
aspect of a six-point formula. 

The Eichorn Decision’s necessity 
defense had been attempted only once 
before to fight the municipal sleep tickets 
in Santa Cruz County. In that instance, a 
group of people creating their own river- 
side campsite village — remember Camp 
Paradise? — got Commissioner Joseph 
Irwin to listen to attorney Paul Sanford’s 
necessity defense. All that “proof” was 
submitted, yet Commissioner Irwin decid- 
ed to not believe there was no more suit- 
able place for these people to sleep with- 
out it being a crime. 

“It has been successfully utilized in 
Santa Barbara, Albany, and Sacramento, 
but not in ‘liberal’ Santa Cruz,” volun- 
teered Robert Norse of HUFF and Free 
Radio. It is his view that the whole neces- 
sity defense should no longer be required, 
because “the more recent Jones Decision 
from L.A.” covers similar matters and “is 
less demanding to prove.” 


Norse says the recent Jones decision 
sets aside any individualized necessity 
defense proofs, and presents as known 
fact the premise that people sleeping in 
public don’t have access to better sleeping 
digs or they wouldn’t be asleep in public 
in such numbers. He claims the City of 
Santa Cruz has held secret its understand- 
ing of the Jones ruling, which leaves our 
defendant out in the cold, and having to 
prove the necessity of his crime. 

The Jones ruling in Los Angeles found 
that overly restrictive sleep laws are a 
form of “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
The deadliness of sleep deprivation may 
finally be exposed as unconstitutional, as 
it is obviously wrong, once the courts 
begin dealing with the outcomes of the 
Los Angeles court decision. 

But Canada argued the very complex 
necessity defense, which requires that six 
elements must be proved by a preponder- 
ance of evidence. The six elements are: (1) 
the defendant must have acted to prevent a 
significant evil; (2) there were no adequate 
alternatives to performing the act; (3) the 
harm caused by the act was not dispropor- 
tionate to the harm avoided; (4) the defen- 
dant had a good faith belief that the act was 
necessary; (5) the defendant’s objective 
belief was reasonable under all the circum- 
stances; and (6) he did not substantially 
contribute to creating the “emergency.” 


SLEEPING CRIMES 


As far as dealing with the camping 
ban/sleeping ban/blanket ban over the 
years, I’m almost surprised the City of 
Santa Cruz doesn’t outfit its officers in 
hooded black robes with long, sharp 
scythes when they issue their anti-camp- 
ing tickets which start at $90 a night, and 
can increase. The anti-sleeping tickets 
prevent defendant Canada from sleeping 
at night in (or anywhere near the) public. 


See Victory Over Santa Cruz page 13 
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from page 12 


Canada’s trial had begun in June 2007 
with testimony from Santa Cruz police offi- 
_ cers and a park ranger to prove they’d 
caught him sleeping at night, thus issuing 
those expensive tickets. After four officers 
testified, I was told, Judge Guy continued 
the trial, telling Canada to return later, and 
to represent himself without an attorney 
despite his request for one, to present that 
highly specific necessity defense. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH 

By the time I caught wind of this trial, 
Judge Guy had said “yes” to his presenta- 
tion of a necessity defense. It seemed to 
me that for once, David had lobbed 
Goliath right in the temple, just by 
Canada getting the judge to permit his 
necessity defense. 

The Santa Cruz ordinance in question, 
MC 6.36.010, has several sections which 
criminalize sleep at night. First, the ordi- 
nance prohibits sleeping on any public 
property between 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. 
Another article prohibits covering up with 
blankets. A third part bans the use of tents 
or camping equipment at any time if used 
“with the intention of staying overnight.” 

If Craig Canada nods off at night out- 
doors, he’s instantly a criminal in Santa 
Cruz, even though many of the police 
who ticketed him must have known he’s 
disabled. 

The anti-sleep ordinance is both absurd 
and cruel. Like other “behavior laws’ used 
to harass, banish or bilk certain people for 
sitting too long downtown or leaning 
against a wall, it is better suited for 
Inquisition times. — 

When I have talked with passers-by 
downtown in Santa Cruz, they always say 


in amazement to my information about 


sleeping ban tickets, “Surely there is an 
alternative for people who really need a 
place to sleep?” They don’t want to know 
that the system their taxes support is terri- 
bly broken, so most decide rather to 
“blame the victim.” I suppose they can 
maintain their denial through some sort of 
collective ignorance. 

On first seeing defendant Canada in 
this trial, I realize we’d met casually 
before somewhere — and now here he is 
before Judge Guy as Man of Action 
archetype, a veritable peaceful warrior, 
forced by an absurd lattice of laws into 
admitting to a “crime” where the crime 
itself is less of a crime than the law that 
names it a crime. 

Canada turns out to be among those 
victimized over and over by the sleeping 
ban law, yet so far he’s been able to over- 
come obstacles I would’ve found insur- 
mountable during homelessness, “swim- 
ming uphil” to the satisfaction of the 
judge. All those seemingly disparate legal 
elements had to somehow fit together for 
this defendant who prefers saying what is 
truthful.. Dostoevsky couldn’t have set up 
a better drama. 

Canada’s trial proves important for 
anyone around here who has to live out- 
side. Yet I doubt you’ll hear much about 
it in the commercial media because those 
guys are not around when it’s time to be 
talking with the locked-out and opted-out 
men and women. 

Craig Canada brought Eichorn’s neces- 
sity defense to life for Judge Guy. I still 
can’t believe people would permit such 
treatment if they understood the longer 
term consequences. This city’s ordinance 
against letting homeless people sleep at 
night needs the light of day. 

To her credit, Judge Guy was attentive 
to Mr. Canada, striving to understand and 
accommodate his disabilities, striving to 
be fair with him as he represented him- 
self. I was impressed by the integrity, 
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Defendant Craig Canada waits outside Judge Guy’s courtroom. 
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To her credit, Judge Guy was attentive to Craig Canada, 
striving to understand and accommodate his disabilities, 
striving to be fair with him as he represented himself. I 
was impressed by the integrity, gentleness and determina- 
tion of this homeless, disabled man. 


gentleness and determination of this 
homeless, disabled man. He remained 
determined to defend himself in court no 
matter how things were going. This, to 
me, is yet another measure of success. 

Hopefully, this court case can help to 
reclaim the man’s right to social dignity 
and his stature as human and citizen 
despite contrary social and police treat- 
ment over the long haul. Despite the fact 
that we housed people treat homeless peo- 
ple worse than our ancestors treated lep- 
ers. Despite the fact that six police offi- 
cers had each misrepresented facts in their 
initial testimony. 

THE ISSUE OF MEDICAL MARIJUANA 

A possibly novel aspect which proved 
successful for Craig Canada was the 
assertion that his medicine, cannabis, is 
necessary for his health. Laws around 
medical marijuana are by definition 
ambiguous and problematic because the 
federal government’s harshly restrictive 
DEA position — however unscientific 
and inhumane — its at odds with 
California’s medical marijuana laws. The 
struggles of Wo/Man’s Alliance for 
Medical Marijuana and other health care 
advocates are under attack by federal 
forces, as if a giant boot can decide any 
moment to land on hundreds or thousands 
of disabled or sick people. 

The medical marijuana law allows 
folks to use marijuana to find relief from 
pain and other serious medical problems 
— often when no pharmaceutical industry 
drugs help at all, or when those that may 
help could leave a person with terrible 
side effects. Or, when one can grow a pot 
plant almost free, yet often cannot afford 
the patented and FDA-cajoled prices of 
“establishment drugs.” 

Yet, homeless people are effectively 
held to a harsher standard with regard to 
the medicine’s use. In fact, there is no 
public shelter in Santa Cruz County which 
currently can permit a licensed medical 
marijuana user a bed for the night. If you 
think this is outrageous, which it is, may | 
submit, as a formerly homeless parent of 
young children, that it is one of many out- 
rageous particulars which needlessly 
destroy the lives of some folks who have 
become homeless. 

Craig Canada’s trial boiled down to not 
being allowed a shelter bed when he need- 
ed one — or probably ever — because he 


~ uses pot for his medicine. I submit that 


even without the medical marijuana, he 


would be offered few nights in public 
shelters in Santa Cruz. Bringing the issue 
of his medicine to court was a courageous 
and important move. 

No matter what the police officers say 
to you in your bedroll at night, and no 
matter how long Santa Cruz County 
makes its pages of services available for 
homeless adults, most nights they will not 
find an emergency shelter ‘bed’ — which 


‘includes mats on winter floors of armories 


throughout California: © : 

On average, a shelter bed will be avail- 
able to you on less than one night out of 
every 45 or so, if you can even adapt to 
the institutionalization of shelter life at 
all. If you’re very lucky and well-support- 
ed, sometimes you can get a two-week 
stretch, like a lottery prize, maybe once 
every three years. But homeless people 
leaving hospitals get first dibs on those 
few beds, so you can’t even know if you 
have a bed until after bedtime. 

I do not mean to indict Santa Cruz in 
particular. Our county has made great 
strides in just the past five years to create 
more low-income and accessible housing, 
and has improved its outreach to certain 
groups of homeless men. Tons of private 
and nonprofit resources are being lever- 
aged creatively to increase capacity for 
homeless people here. Still, it seems 
impossible to keep stride with the grow- 
ing numbers of new homeless people, let 
alone the throngs of already homeless 
men and women. 

Mr. Canada had been excluded from the 
emergency shelters because of his medi- 
cine, and because of his unwillingness to 
just lie about its use, a common practice 
that gets one thrown out for days or a 
month or longer at the primary emergency 
shelter. Wouldn’t it be better for employees 
or executive boards to draft a basic policy 
regarding this legal medicine? 

It could be supportive, as the compas- 
sionate use doctrine of the medical mari- 
juana law intended, except for the fact of 
a real exclusion policy, namely federal 
dollars, which seem to be valued more 
highly than human lives and health. 

Mr. Canada, amazingly, maintains his 
integrity despite all those elements needed 
for his compound legal defense. With a 
little coaching and a bottle of water from 
the judge, he pulls it off! Meanwhile, 
every night, men who were healthy when 


- they became homeless become perma- 


nently sick and broken, and some die. 


| The homeless man is now 


before the judge as Man of 
eachon archetype, a verita- 
| ble peaceful warrior, forced 
| by an absurd lattice of laws 
ate admitting to a “crime” | 
| where the crime itself is less | 
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names it a crime. 


Canada’s resources — full Social 
Security benefits due to long years working, 
part-time friends, intelligence, and more — 
seemed to be enough to help him keep his 
wits and present to the judge the truth about 
disparity of services and discrimination 
leading to exclusion from the Coral Street 
shelter because of his medicine. 

Canada had to rattle off his budget, 
annual, monthly and immediate, as part of 
his necessity defense in court. Can you do 
that? Then how do you expect a homeless 
person to do it? Oh I see, you expect him 
to go die in a quiet corner of the Greenbelt 
like some of his peers. Why not help us 
change the City of Santa Cruz’s badly 
constructed, unfairly enforced anti-poor 
laws, instead? Nobody should have to do 
what Canada so effectively did on July 
6th in Judge Guy’s courtroom. 


AN EXPERT WITNESS 


As for being an “expert witness,” it felt 
really good to actually see my eons of 
hours spent in bureaucratic, homeléss and 
community meetings, and the corridors of 
this courthouse, for 30-plus years, directly 
helping a real-time actual person. Trying 
to help folks through the system’s mazes, 
and conducting analysis, tallying numbers 
and doing community problem-solving 
seldom grants instant gratification. In fact, 
now I get migraines. 

The “credentials” needed that day in 
court pertain to my role as a participant in 
the Homeless Action Partnership (HAP), 
a huge, countywide and diverse collabora- 
tive team, which is also the “Continuum 
of Care” Board, a federal designation, for 
Santa Cruz County. 

I’ve attended local HAP meetings for 
Six years or so. For the past four years, I 
have participated in a HAP subcommittee 
which ranks the annual stack of draft 
funding requests for submission as a 
“consolidated” proposal to HUD. As a 
formerly homeless person, I am supposed 
to represent “consumers” (homeless peo- 
ple) on HAP. 

I was relieved to realize, under open- 
fire questioning, that I have a functional 
knowledge of structural and policy issues 
as they pertain to local homelessness. My 
fear of fumbling some crucial datum due 
to tension was wasted energy. 

I was able to describe some of the dif- 
ficulties created by federal funding and 
other laws and politics, as well as limita- 
tions of rules and procedures within our 
County’s various shelters and service 
providers. At the same time, I also replied 
at times from personal experiences, hav- 
ing slept on cement and in a car with my 
teenage daughter, and in a shelter where 
my infant son was taken from me and put 
in a foster home when shelter providers 
noticed I was ill (defeating the point of 
going into the shelter). 

In questioning me. Judge Guy did not 
stray for an instant from her six-headed 
objective, the necessity defense proofs. Yet 
I left the stand, after answering her staccato 
questions, feeling certain she got an earful 
of news she had not heard so clearly before. 
Defendant Canada did not need to call his 
final witness because the judge’s questions 
probed so thoroughly that my answers must 
have helped establish other prongs of the 
necessity defense. 


See Victory Over Santa Cruz page 15 
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Homeless Evictions 
Heat Up in Fresno 


from page one 


To date, there is no place in Fresno 
where homeless people can live without 
being caught up in a sweep, like the one 
that happened at the Santa Fe Street 
encampment. The mayor’s pledge to help 
homeless people has not been fulfilled. 

Fresno officials are considering buying 
a lot in the industrial area of downtown 
for the homeless, but business owners in 
the area are up in arms about the plan. It 
is a classic case of the Not In My Back 
Yard syndrome (NIMBYism), but that 
opposition could prove to be an insur- 
mountable hurdle. 

In addition, several homeless people 
testified before the Fresno City Council 
recently that they did not like the pro- 
posed location or the condition of the lots 
either. Al Williams, a homeless man in 
the Roeding Park area, and Cynthia 
Greene, mentioned above, complained 
about the plan, saying it is a bare lot in the 
industrial section, with no shade, full of 
thorns, and surrounded by fences. They 
also compared the site to a concentration 
camp. [See “Fresno’s Frightening 
Solution for the Homeless,” Street Spirit, 
July 2007.] 

According to Phillip Withers, head of 
the Fresno Sanitation Department, the 
clean-up on Santa Fe Street on July 5 
went smoothly. When asked if Fresno 
officials would continue to “clean up” this. 
particular area or if this was a one-time 
effort, he said, “If this place stays clean 
we won’t have to be back.” 

Several Fresno Police Department 
(FPD) officers on the scene said they 
were just there to keep the peace and 
assist if needed. 

The operation started when signs were 
posted telling homeless residents they had 
until Thursday, July 5, at 9 a.m. to leave. 
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Someone won’t be using their wheelchair tonight. This wheelchair and the neatly folded blankets and clothes on it 
were removed by a Fresno sanitation crew when they expelled a homeless encampment from a shady overpass. 


If any property remained, it would be 
stored for 90 days, and could be reclaimed 
by the owner. This policy is in place as a 
result of a preliminary injunction a 
Federal Court issued to the City of Fresno 
to prevent officials from immediately dis- 
carding homeless people’s possessions. 
Last weekend, Fresno Police Officer Rey 
Wallace returned with a crew and took 
everyone’s shopping carts. 

Today, one FPD officer told me the 
homeless had helped the clean-up crew to 
determine what was trash and what could 
be thrown out. Withers said that he was 
not aware of any assistance given to his 
workers to help them determine what was 
of value and what was trash. 


Items that the sanitation workers deter- 
mined to be of value were put into a large 
container and saved. Those items they felt 
had no value were thrown into the back of 
a garbage truck and destroyed. Fresno 
officials had a staff member video the 
entire operation. 

Several homeless people who lived at 
the Santa Fe Street encampment could be 
seen a short distance from the clean-up 
operation. One of them asked me if it 
would be safe to go back when the clean- 
up operation is over. 

For a list of articles and documents about 
the struggle for civil liberties for homeless 
people in Fresno, see: http://www.fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 
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Hermit of the Streets 
by Claire J. Baker 


He did not build 
his tower alone: 


ill-fortune wrought it 


stone by stone. 


He sees us 
from his distant place 
closer than we do 


face to face. 


Tragic Failures of U.S. Health Care System 


from page 8 


unemployment following this trauma, she 
lost all medical benefits. 

Her Post Traumatic Stress Syndrome 
caused two suicide attempts on March 15, 
2002, and March 15, 2005. “The suicide 
trigger was the shooting death of Richard 
Tims who was Black and disabled like my 
son,” Mesha said in an interview. 

She won a wrongful death suit against 
the SFPD and established the Idriss Stelly 
Foundation to help police brutality vic- 
tims. The foundation supplies direct ser- 
vices and financial support to clients. 

Mesha said she still experiences terri- 
fying flashbacks in which she sees spin- 
ning bullets, and hears shots in her head. 

In 2002 and 2006, Social Security 
denied Mesha permanent disability status 
even though she was incapacitated by 
panic attacks and chronically ill. After a 
physical and psychiatric examination, 
they wrote, “There was nothing that could 
not be fixed and she was deemed fit for 
full-time employment.” 

“She escaped in humiliated tears from 
two Social Security Disability intake vis- 
its after the worker’s disdainful treatment. 

“It’s all tied in,” says Mesha. After 
subjecting applicants to a “horrible 
intake,” they are sent to Market Street 
Medical Center, an Indigent Care facility, 
to sit for hours, waiting to be given physi- 

cals and psychiatric evaluations by Social 
Security-appointed doctors. 

According to Mesha, these medical 
professionals avoid eye contact with you, 
conduct their tests and send you on your 
way. “I was never acknowledged by my 


name,” Mesha said. “I told the psychia- 
trist when he asked me the reason for my 
visit, “I am here today because the police 
killed my only child.’ He did not blink or 
bother to say, ‘I’m sorry for your loss.’ 
You are cattle, a number.” 

Mesha has worked for many years in 
San Francisco hospitals and tends to have 
a positive attitude towards medical profes- 
sionals, not a negative one. “I am not 
biased; nor do I hate that system,” Mesha 
said. “I worked eight years, 40 hours a 
week at San Francisco General doing 
medical rounds every morning. From 
1986 to 1995, I was a full-time, contract 
Shanti bilingual counselor, therapist, and 
French/Spanish interpreter, visiting AIDS 
patients in jail, on the psychiatric facility, 
in intensive care, in Emergency, the AIDS 
Ward 5A, Outpatient Ward 86, and all 
wards comprising patients with HIV. I 
counseled them and their lovers and fami- 
lies.” Then, from 1995 to 1997, Mesha 
was Shanti programs manager. 

In June 2007, because of her diabetes 
being a “pre-existing condition,” Kaiser- 
Permanente denied Mesha full monthly 


coverage of $365.00 for hospitalizations, 


medications, and ambulance. So instead, 
with the remainder of Mesha’s money, 
she purchased a private insurance called 
U.S. Health, at charges of $239.00 a 
month for diabetic supplies and 30 per- 
cent of medical bills. Two-thirds of it 
must still be paid by Mesha. 

Six years after the award of the 
$500,000 settlement (less $245,000 in 
attorney’s fees) for her son’s wrongful 
“death by cop,” $50,000 from the recent 
sale of her house is her sole asset. 


When medically uninsured Mesha 
went for care at San Francisco General 
Hospital, she thought her indigent status 
would absolve her from payment. 
However, her bill was assessed at 
$14,000. Threats by San Francisco City 
tax collectors to seize her assets could 
slice her savings by half and threaten to 
end her housing. One can only imagine 
the effect the stresses of homelessness 
would have on Mesha. 

Michelle Malone, an attractive, 53- 
year-old, black-haired woman sat waiting 
in a Tenderloin drop-in center to sign up 
for a bed for the night. “Last week I had a 
really bad toothache,” she told me. 
Without major work on her teeth, she 
fears job-hunting will be fruitless. 

At San Francisco General, the urgent 
care doctor doled out ten pain pills and 
wrote a referral to the oral surgery clinic 
— “a painful five days later,” as Michelle 
put it. After that five-day wait, she waited 
from 8:30 a.m. to lunch to be seen on the 
day of her visit. 

After dental students probed her teeth 
and took X-rays, they sent her to the 
billing office. The clerk told her, “We'll 
need $1,700 before we start any work.” 

“What?” cried Michelle. “You know I 
am homeless and have no money. Why 
have you wasted my day here knowing 
you couldn’t help me!” 

Michelle thought about this strange 
occurrence, and concluded, “I found out 
later they get paid by Medi-Cal for the 
examination and X-rays.” 

I asked Michelle if she was getting any 
care for her teeth. “No,” she replied. 

Michael Moore points out the health 
care industry’s disparity in treatment 
between the white upper and middle-class 


and the poor and people of color who 
“always get slapped down first.” 

We rarely talk about how dentistry 
isn’t covered. Yet so many things begin 
because people have bad teeth. You don’t 
become a very well person if you are 
forced to eat mushy foods and can’t chew 
healthy fibrous fruits and vegetables. 

HOSPITAL DUMPING 

Chucky, a 26-year-old homeless man 
with red hair, is well-traveled, an Army 
brat. He’s an avowed conservative who 
said he “likes to use the proper channels. 
I’m not a big fan of Michael Moore.” 

Chucky has been unhoused for a third 
of the time during his two years in San 
Francisco. He job-hops to earn more 
money. At St. Francis Hospital, Chucky 
witnessed an event of “hospital dumping,” 
an atrocity Moore films in “Sicko.” 

Surveillance camera footage shows a 
homeless woman staggering down the 
street in a hospital gown. One of 
Chucky’s coworkers, a homeless Vietnam 
veteran, got falling down drunk, urinating 
and defecating on himself. At St. Francis 
they incinerated his clothes. Chucky said, 
“He told us, “They’re going to make me 
walk out in a wrap-around hospital gown. 
Your ass hangs out. It’s gross!” 

With Chucky in tow, the owner of an 
Internet cafe where the homeless veteran 
and Chucky worked together confronted 
the hospital administrator, armed with a 
video camera, and threatened to sue. 

Shortly thereafter, the homeless veter- 
an left the hospital dressed in clothes 
delivered by a security guard. Despite his 
respect for the chain of command, Chucky 
observed, “In San Francisco, you gotta 
scream to be heard.” 
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Victory Over Santa 
Cruz Sleeping Ban 


from page 13 


It was certainly put into plain English 
that nobody working in shelters around 
here would let Mr. Canada jeopardize 
their federal funds, even if there were an 
appropriate shelter with an empty bed. 

I hope the testimony also helped show 
that homeless people are living and indi- 
vidual human. beings. They should not 
have to pound their heads on the walls of 
the courthouse to “prove” they do not 
wish to get camping tickets, and would 
like to sleep at night. 

They should not be made to scurry 
around like mice to avoid the police every 
night, with statistics from the recent 
Applied Survey Research study (for 
HUD, required every other year) helping 
illustrate some of the health hazards stem- 
ming from that behavior. 

They should not be made to feel so 
unwelcome everywhere that they have to 
sleep under those same courthouse steps, 
at 701 Ocean Street in Santa Cruz, until 
they get up the courage to hang them- 
selves out in the hills, as a friend did sev- 
eral years ago. 

The City of Santa Cruz makes a mis- 
take in clinging so fiercely to its mean- 
spirited double-bind law which “takes no 
prisoners” and nonetheless does not 
accomplish the intended job of sweeping 
downtown streets clean of non-customers. 

We need our best public citizens pay- 
ing attention when MC 6.36.010 finally 
goes up against the remains of our 
Constitution. We need a lot of regular, 
housed citizens to help out, as they did 
when the original River Street Shelter was 
secured by fundraising by rich and poor 
people working together. We need people 
to ban together again and deliver the same 


AMNESTY FOR SLEEP CRIMES IN SANTA CRUZ! 


kind of public outcry that erupted when 
hundreds of students poured down from 
UCSC to oppose the City Council’s “no 
sitting” ordinance. 

We’ve done these difficult things 
before, once we realized humanity is 
being sacrificed for no good reason. 

If we have become “bored” about 
homelessness, it’s time to resume treating 
each other as though we are all alive and 
each of us is of great value. We can get 
past the quick fixes and reactionary laws 
and act from a deeper concern for our fel- 
lows, if we see it matters. 

We cannot continue to just sit back and 
pretend we believe there’s a “safety net” 
for folks, when, in reality, people are rele- 
gated to an emergency shelter “system” 
which can only assist fewer than 15 per- 
cent of those known to be homeless; while 
many other survival-driven folks are 
forced into volatile, crowded, unsafe 
human encampments, hiding from our 
collective hatred under San Lorenzo 
River’s downtown bridges. 

Canada is that “one in a million” guy 


Graphic by Kevin Fuggit 


who risked his freedom to bring a true 
story to the court. I imagine the necessity 
defense which got the judge to buckle 
down and restudy it could, for those few 
who can “prove” it, be similarly applied 
to people who have been chronically 
homeless, whether or not they “medicate” 
and regardless of the nature of their pain. 

Judge Guy concluded her decision with 
the assurance that Canada’s success in court 
will not make his life any easier in the long 
run; her ruling in his favor means only that 
those particular four “illegal camping” tick- 
ets are dismissed. Her last comment was an 
emphatic assertion that this outcome isn’t 
intended to help anyone else, nor even void 
any other tickets Canada himself may 
receive from the police. 

Criminal sleepers, she said, will have 
to carry each ticket to court (or risk being 
issued warrants that carry jail time and a 
debt load). 

What if, every time we find ourselves 
blaming the victims of homelessness for 


being homeless, we instead made a gesture 
of hope? We could get involved, whether 


via meetings and research to find out where 
the flaws in social policy are; or through 
our places of worship to help one family or 
one disabled person who is out there; or 
with our own hands, to provide a meal or a 
shower to tired and tattered folks we meet, 
or a few dollars toward the plumbing bills 
of the closest shelter system. 

We also need to confront absurd laws 
which create deadly double binds. We owe 
it to ourselves, not to mention the victims 
abused by our laws, to set aside our preju- 
dice and get to know who’s really down- 
town, besides the gold-card set. And we 
must get to know who is really without a 
place to sleep in our community. 

I am a friend of homeless people, I’ve 
been homeless with my children, and I am a 
supporter of the local grassroots lawsuit 
aimed at quashing the Santa Cruz anti- 
sleeping ordinance. We hope to show in 
court that these anti-sleeping laws and anti- 
blanket bans are unconstitutional. I have 
witnessed the casual discrimination in 
enforcement of those laws numerous times. 
I’ve had a few sleeping tickets myself. 

I hope to help somehow with organiz- 
ing a legal defense committee for the 
cause of stopping this law. The leadership 
of the Human Rights Organization 
(HRO), working with Homeless United 
for Friendship and Freedom (HUFF) and 
civil rights attorneys, have already lined 
up over 25 qualified plaintiffs for the law- 
suit being organized to quash MC 
6.36.010 at this time. With the help of 
lead attorney David Beauvais of Berkeley, 
they are preparing to seek relief in court. 


Contact the author of this article at 
linda4homes4all @sbcglobal.net, Housing 
NOW! P O Box 1735, Santa Cruz, CA 95061 

For more information about the lawsuit and 
to get involved, contact HUFF’s Becky 
Johnson at (831) 479-7271 or contact the 
Human Rights Organization’s website at 
humanrightsorg.org. 


Minimum Wage and Fair Treatment for Workers 


from page 6 


been rising but incomes have dropped. 
This is a normal pattern since 1973. The 
U.S. Census reports median family 
income in 1973 at $40,000, and in 2005 at 
$46,000, a 15 percent rise over 32 years. 
But this required 500 more hours of work 
per family. 

In the same period, worker productivity 
rose 50 percent, meaning in 1973 a worker 
created $1 of value, and today his work cre- 
ates $1.50. But he, the worker, has not seen 
that higher value in his paycheck. 

Jared Bernstein analyzes the family on 
the 40th percentile, and says this family’s 
compensation has remained flat over 30 
years. The average number of hours worked 


by the U.S. family has gone up by 500 
hours per year; that is three months more 
work per year per family. 

So, in effect, the gain in income was 
created by working more hours. And for 
the 40th percentile, there was no income 
gain, just more work. 

And now the Congress is raising the 
minimum wage. About time. 

But the inequality and low-income 
problem is widespread. Consider this 
sobering statistic: In the United States, the 
“typical” worker, the median income 
worker, the guy or gal at the 50th per- 
centile income, earns less than $30,000 a 
year. But the “average” worker earns over 
$90,000. With 130 million workers in the 
United States, and the GDP at about $12.5 


trillion, simple division reveals the “aver- 
age” — $90,000. 

Wealth has surged at the top one per- 
cent. of Americans, who in 1980 owned 20 
percent of the wealth, while today they 
own about 40 percent. See Professor 
Edward Wolff's study cited at 
Multinational Monitor, May, 2003. Or see 
America Beyond Capitalism, by Gar 
Alperovitz (page 242). Our national 
response has been to cut income taxes for 
the highest incomes. 

Now you have read a lot of numbers, 
just this last thought: 

Capitalism is founded on a fairness 
principle. Both consumers and producers 
must participate in a fair exchange or 
there’s no deal. Similarly, owners and 
workers must cooperate. Henry Ford 
raised salaries for his workers intending 


them to be able to buy his car. This is a 
fairness idea. 

In today’s global economy, in China 
workers earn around $5 a day; in Mexico, 
maybe $10 if they are fortunate. They are 
not buying our car. This may lead to sys- 
temic bank failure in the developing 
world. We in the United States are stil] 
buying the car, but that may come to an 
end. 

In the U.S., wages are still far too low 
for too many. Compare the $30,000 “typi- 
cal” with the $90,000 “average” Our 
world capitalism needs the same fair prin- 
ciple Henry Ford aimed at. The peril to 
capitalism means that purchasing power 
will disintegrate and the entire system will 
falter and collapse. The peril should be 
obvious to all of us. 


U.S. Social Forum 


from page 4 


heavy mental lifting and left no real room 
for dialogue. It felt to me as satisfying as 
watching a giant “red” television. 

On the last day of the conference, this 
theatrical part of the operation fell through 
into bickering over time limits, disrespect- 
ing elders and laments about access. The 
final act pulled back the red curtain to 
reveal a movement that still lacks the 
essential capacity to work together against 
the common opponent and oppressor — 
global capital. 

Do IT YOURSELF 

As aradical minority within the United 
States that feels the necessity to build 
another world, it seems we are going to 
have to think small. It is abundantly clear 
that skin-deep united fronts controlled by 
white liberals afraid to say the word “cap- 


italism” are not going to challenge the 
dominant social order. 

In order to survive and transform the 
fragmented, alienating and harsh condi- 
tions of capitalism in the Americas, we are 
going to need to look in our own wallets, in 
our own psychic closets, in our own close- 
knit networks, to build enough energy to 
connect to close-knit networks not our 
own. We are going to need friends who can 
keep our backs as the struggles intensify 
and the stakes are raised. And we are going 
to need allies that arise from places, cul- 
tures and spiritualities not our own. 

SEC delegate boona cheema, executive 
director of Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency, reflecting on unity 
between immigrant and indigenous com- 
munities, put it this way, “This wall must 
be penetrated, torn down, stripped of its 
hypocrisy, its lies, its broken treaties, its 
ongoing behaviors and actions which cre- 
ate suffering, death and eventual disap- 
pearance of all that we hold sacred.” 


Working together across the chasms of 
identity, sexuality, class, race and region, 
we are going to have to identify the lever- 
age points where we can disrupt business 
as usual, win political and social space for 
experiments in equality, and practice a 
warrior form of peace. 

It seemed at this conference | felt the 
stirring of such ideas. But this is a young 
movement that will have to find a new 
path through battlegrounds littered with 
the shards of sectarian politics, infiltrators 
and co-optation of the past. 

SEC delegate Jaime Alvardo, director of 
Somos Mayfair, an immigrant services and 
advocacy group in San Jose, said “most of 
all, the biggest missing piece is an overar- 
ching strategic framework for a progressive 
movement that dares to expand beyond the 
predictable pockets of sanctuary in which 
most of us live. The biggest promise of the 
USSF is in the creation of such a frame- 
work. This work remains to be done.” 

Clearly, we have a way to go to con- 


struct an “overarching strategic framework 
“ that can build a convergence broad 
enough to achieve real change. It was a trib- 
ute to the movements’ youth and to their 
maturity that no such effort was undertaken. 

Frankly, as one of the older delegates 
to attend, I can’t see that we are ready to 
succeed in such an effort. I can say that I 
take hope in the fact that the U.S. Social 
Forum enabled another generation to col- 
lectively put their hearts into achieving 
such a radical vision. 

It seems that many of us came away 
with a similar sense of incompleteness. In 
a way, that is the deepest success of the 
forum. While folks may have gotten 
charged up on specific elements of strug- 
gle, many developed an ever-clearer real- 
ization that something deeply practical 
and deeply dangerous needs to be done. 


Jess Clarke is editor of Race Poverty and 
the Environment, Urban Habitat’s journal of 
social and environmental justice. Visit the 
website: http;//urbanhabitat.org/rpe 
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War and empire feed the 
profit lust of countless 
industries, from oil to air- 
craft makers, from makers 
of uniforms to makers of 
armored vehicles, from the 
prosthetic industry to the 
makers of coffins. 


Native Intelligence 
by Jack D. Forbes 


ongress is grappling with the 

task of trying to end the chaos 

in Iraq, without, however, being 

either honest or comprehensive. 
The Bush administration, totally responsi- 
ble for the mess — for the expenditure of 
$400 billion of our money, for the loss of 
almost 25,000 Yanks in uniform (killed or 
wounded), for the deaths of untold mil- 
lions of Iraqi civilians, and for the flight 
from the country of millions of other 
Iraqis — is totally incapable of ending the 
war except through bloodshed. 

Violence is the heart of the Bush lega- 
cy, since it fuels the U.S. Empire’s need 
for more and more expenditures on 
weaponry and war-related services, giving 
huge profits to the military-industrial 
complex condemned by former President 
Dwight Eisenhower, but essentially com- 
prising Bush’s key corporate base. 

War and empire are very pernicious 
since they feed the profit lust of countless 
industries, from oil to aircraft makers, 
from makers of uniforms to makers of 
armored vehicles, from merchant shipping 
to manufacturers of military food kits, 
from the prosthetic industry to the makers 
of coffins. 

In short, the Iraq disaster may be a fail- 
ure from one perspective, but an immense 
success from the viewpoint of the war 
profiteers; and, let’s face it, with most of 
the U.S. domestic manufacturing gone to 
China, war is now perhaps our major 
industry. War-related corporations must 
also dominate the stock market, from 
tobacco (for the troops, you know) 
through many of the industrial and tech- 
nological enterprises. 

War constitutes George Bush’s “base” 
— whether we consider it in its active 
killing phase, as in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
or in its preparation stage, as in the huge 
number of U.S. military bases and opera- 
tions all around the globe, and in space as 
well. A war that is being lost can still be a 
profitable affair, and the expansion and 
maintenance of the empire is also continu- 
ally profitable. 

Bush’s current plan to erect missile 
defense systems in Poland and the Czech 
Republic, presumably at Yankeedom’s 
expense (you and me paying for it when the 
Europeans, if they needed it, could damn 
well pay for it and put it up themselves!) is 
simply an example of spending money on 
the empire to provide profit for the contrac- 
tors and suppliers of technology. 

The empire, like its immediate prede- 
cessor, the British Empire, exists for the 
benefit of those who profit from it. It is, in 
short, a form of “socialism” for the pow- 
erful insiders, as well as jobs for all of the 
imperial workers wherever they may be 
stationed. 

This may illustrate why Bush and his 
crew of “Big Hard Boys” (this is a term I 
use for guys in suits and ties, sometimes 
in uniforms, who don’t mind killing and 
torturing people in order to obtain a 
desired monetary and political objective) 
now move us towards another war, with 
Iran this time. They are the political coun- 
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“A History of the 20th Century.” 


terpart of criminal gangsters; and like the 
latter, they have their uniforms (expensive 
suits and ties), secret clubs, handshakes, 
and gang affiliations. 

Making peace in Iraq can only happen 
if we see through the war gang’s financial 
interest in military spending and their 
total indifference to the loss of human 
life. Be it remembered that most of these 
gang members were keen supporters of 
Saddam Hussein during the Reagan and 
Bush I years, when Saddam was savaging 
the Iranians, as well as the Iraqi Kurds. If 
the deaths of tens of thousands of Kurds 
in chemical attacks in those times didn’t 
turn off our Big Hard Boys, then why 
should the present carnage? 

My view is that the key objective of 
Bush’s crew in attacking Iraq was to estab- 
lish a U.S.-controlled “ally” or client state 
adjacent to Iran and Syria; and, of course, to 
open up Iraqi oil reserves to multinational 
oil giants and supporting exploration com- 
panies. (““Democracy” is a term used both 
by the former Soviets and by the Bush peo- 
ple to refer to a compliant client state, not to 
a truly democratic society). 

If we are to bring an end to the blood- 
bath in Iraq and to the use of our national 
treasure to enrich the war profiteers, we 
must (1) disavow any future interest in 
controlling Iraq’s oil; and (2) abandon our 
current plans for a series of major military 
bases there. 

The Iraqis torpedoed Britain’s plans 
for a British-controlled Iraq after World 
War I. Why should they allow the United 
States to set up a client state there now? 

Thus, the first thing that we must do is 
to have Congress cancel all plans for mili- 
tary bases and to pass a resolution guaran- 
teeing that Iraq will have sole control over 
its petroleum reserves. 

We must also overturn the Bush opposi- 
tion to the jurisdiction of the International 
Criminal Court (ICC) over crimes commit- 
ted by U.S. citizens and subjects. Congress 
must ratify the treaty establishing the ICC; 
or at least proclaim our willingness to allow 
any of us who have been charged. with 
criminal acts to be placed on trial according 
to international law. 

We now have evidence as to why the 
Bush people were opposed to the ICC, 
since it is clear that the torture and abuse 
of prisoners in violation of both our con- 
stitution and international law have been a 
part of Bush-Cheney behavior, approved 
at the highest levels. 


Why War Profiteers Prolong the War in Iraq 


Violence is the heart of the Bush legacy, since it fuels the U.S. Empire’s need for 
more and more expenditures on weaponry and war-related services, giving huge 

profits to the military-industrial complex condemned by former President Dwight 
Eisenhower, but essentially comprising Bush’s key corporate base. 
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The cost of the Iraq War for the first four years has been $720 million per day, 
according to Nobel Prize-winning economist Joseph Stiglitz. One day of the Iraq 
War could build 6,482 homes or provide school lunches for 1,153,846 children. 


Many Native American nations, espe- 
cially in northern California, required an 
exchange of goods and wealth in order to 


Settle grievances and to bring about peace 


between warring parties. The United States 
should be willing to pay large sums of 
money to individual Iraqis who have suf- 
fered because of our acts. Such a position 
should be established by Congress as a pre- 
liminary to negotiations with Iraqi groups. 
We will also have to calculate the dam- 
age done to the Iraqi infrastructure during 


the bombings of Iraq and during our inva- 
sion, and be prepared to pay for that 
(preferably by means of a war-profits tax 
on war-related industries and firms). 

These are steps that should precede a 
ceasefire and negotiations for withdrawal, 
in my judgment. 


Jack D. Forbes is the author of the recent 
American Discovery Of Europe. His Native 
American perspectives on world issues provide 
unique insights, as in his work, Columbus And 
Other Cannibals, to be republished in 2007. 
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